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SUMMER EVENING. 


Low sinks the sun toward the pearly west, 
Hasting to bring his long march to an end, 
Upon the pillowy clouds to find a rest, 
Ere to the lower sphere his labors tend ; 
Casting, meanwhile, upon his broad empire 
A bounteous largess of ethereal fire. 


Gently the winds creep o’er the dozing earth, 
As if afraid to break the quiet mood 
Which gives to passing day so much of worth 
When bashful night is by its sweetness 
wooed, 
And Nature seems most trustfully to lie 
Upon the breast of Love’s serenity. 


The foliage takes a fairer, brighter hue, 
The fields appear more greenly velvet- 
gowned, 
The sky’s far vista shows a richer blue, 
The fading hills with deeper purple crowned ; 
And every flower of every shade and tone 
Now gemlike sparkles on its vernal throne. 


More fragrant, too, is their respir’d breath 
Than when the midday fires, with thirsty 
tongues, 
Drank at their fount; escaped from scorching 
death, 
Odorous praise flows from their native lungs 
In grateful waves of incense unto him 
Who built the heavens, yet hears earth’s faintest 
hymn. 


The birds are warbling soft, melodious notes, 
As though they sang a requiem for the 


ay ; 
The lowing bass of cattle sluggish floats 
Upon the stilly air, as o’er the bay 
A ship, becalmed, moves placidly along, 
Or from the hills returns the shepherd’s song. 


Homeward the rooks in solemn state proceed, 
Their noisy morning caw no longer heard ; 

The cowboy’s whistle ripples o’er the mead, 
With pace as idle as his drowsy herd ; 

And distant voices of the children seem 

Like waking echoes of a youthful dream. 


The eager mowers, with protracted toil, 


Still ply their whirring scythes upon the 


fields, 
Hastening to gather what a generous soil, 
For future need, a fragrant harvest yields ; 
Vet languidly and slow the strokes are made, 
Their strong arms weary of the heavy blade. 


The bees, oppressed by labor’s sweet reward, 
Now seek again their many-storied hives ; 

While close at hand a chirper in the sward, 
To swell the failing chorus bravely strives ; 


And louder-voiced the corncrake hails the 


night, ; 
Or calls its mate to share in love’s delight. 


Feebly the cock’s last challenge greets the 
ear, 

Answered from roost to roost; across the 
vale 

The cuckoo’s call comes singing full and clear, 

Telling its lonely, undomestic tale ; 

A thousand things innumerous vespers raise 

A joyous anthem of seductive praise. 


Does not the spell, thus working its wide 
charm 

On all the creatures of this active world, 

Reach him who rules them with an iron arm, 

Who over all his banner hath unfurled ? 

Is he alone unmoved by that which moves 

Obedient nature in sabbatic grooves ? 


Go forth, vain man, from out the prosy din 
Of narrow streets and busy, selfish marts ; 
Go, look abroad, and seek that wealth to win, 
Enriching mind, and elevating hearts ; 

Go! of thy moiling take a little leave, 

To join the worship of the summer’s eve. 
Sunday Magazine. Joun T. BEER. 


SPRING’S THE TIME. 


VIOLETs in the hazel copse, 
Bluebells in the dingle ; 

Birds in all the green tree-tops 
Joyous songs commingle. 

Phillis through the flowery ways 
Strays from dawn till gloaming. 

Oh, the happy breezy days ! 
Spring’s the time for roaming, 


In the budding of the year, 

In the daisied meadows, 
Where the brooklet ripples clear 
Through the willow shadows, 

Corydon, among his sheep, 
Sees fair Phillis roving, 

Feels a rapture new and deep — 
Spring’s the time for loving ! 


Merry moments swiftly pass, 
Corydon and Phillis 

Wand’ring through the dewy grass, 
Through the daffodillies, 

In the woodlands faint and far 
Tender doves are cooing ; 

Flocks and fields forsaken are — 
Spring’s the time for wooing ! 


Amber cowslips fresh and sweet, 
As a first love-token, 
Corydon at Phillis’ feet 
Lays — no word is spoken, 
Oh, yon brooklet ! dance along, 
Whirling, dimpling, spinning ; 
Babble out your sunshine song — 
Spring’s the time for winning ! 
Cassell’s Magazine. M. C, GILLINGTON, 
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WYCLIF AND THE BIBLE. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
WYCLIF AND THE BIBLE. 


THE attention recently called to the 
,great reformer of the fourteenth century 
will be legitimately revived by the appear- 
ance of the revised edition of the Bible. 
It will not therefore be inappropriate to 
endeavor upon this occasion to grasp the 
fundamental elements of his character 
and the guiding principles of his life, as 
well as to determine the most important 
lessons which he left behind him, both 
for his own and succeeding times. Wyc- 
lif’s extraordinary abilities were fully ac- 
knowledged during his lifetime, and have 
never been disputed. He was not merely 
a theologian, but was widely acquainted 
with the science of his day. He was 
familiar with what had been done in math- 
ematics, chemistry, optics, and natural 
history; and the effect was not only to 
widen the field of his mental vision, but 
to supply him, in lectures, sermons, and 
published treatises, with illustrations 
which lent vivacity to his reasonings, and 
brought them into closer contact with the 
every-day life of man. In his own more 
peculiar field, again, of scholastic disputa- 
tion, he was an unquestioned master. 
Even his bitterest enemies magnified the 
extent of his learning, the subtlety of his 
intellect, and the keenness of his insight. 
Professor Shirley ranks him with Duns 
Scotus, Ockham, and Bradwardine, as one 
of the four great schoolmen of the four- 
teenth century.* He was a diligent stu- 
dent of the fathers without being a slavish 
follower of their opinions. He thought 
and spoke for himself. That in doing so 
he labored under the disadvantages of the 
scholastic method, is true. He could not 
entirely separate himself from the tradi- 
tions of centuries. Had he broken with 
these he would not have effected what he 
did. But it is something to be able to 
say of him that, if he still adheres in no 
small degree to the dry disquisitions, the 
trifling distinctions, and the wearisome 
repetitions of the schools, no man did 
more to introduce a brighter sunshine and 
a healthier atmosphere into the modes of 
thought and exposition which had ruled 


* Fasciculi Zizaniorum, p. li. 
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till his time with almost undisputed sway. 
Another point ought to be noticed which 
admits of no dispute — the purity of his 
life. His worst foes never breathed sus- 
picion against him upon that score. Ata 
time when the morals of the clergy were 
far from correct, he was not only unstained 
by reproach, but noted for his austere and 
blameless walk. This high tone of life 
was in full correspondence with his exalt- 
ed conception of the moral character of 
Christianity. He felt strongly, too, the 
responsibility attaching to his own posi- 
tion as a priest. 

By nothing, however, was he in all 
probability so much fitted for his work as 
by the deliberate and exhaustive manner 
in which he first surveyed his ground, and 
then by the coolness, not less than the 
resoluteness, with which he occupied it. 
In this respect he differed essentially from 
Luther, and the difference must be kept 
in view when we weigh the nature of the 
results achieved by them. Luther, no 
doubt, possessed many advantages which 
did not fall to the lot of his predecessor. 
The revival of learning had taken place. 
The mind of Europe had been expanded 
by contact with the treasures of ancient 
literature poured into it after the fall of 
Constantinople. The laity felt their pow- 
er. Scholasticism had declined, and the 
printing-press had been invented. Yet 
the main difference between the work of 
the two men does not lie in these things. 
It lies rather in the men themselves, and 
in their personal experiences. Luther 
was from the first quick, emotional, pas- 
sionate, a child of the people, at every 
point of his life intensely human. Wyclif 
was more the scholar, the recluse, the 
speculator, the calm and diligent investi- 
gator. Not that he wanted passion; but 
passion was in him a hidden fire, great in 
volume, burning clear, while in Luther it 
was a furnace, bursting forth into great 
sheets of flame, and kindling whatever 
came into contact with it. Luther’s work 
began in the struggles of his own soul 
with sin, and in the cry for pardon and 
reconciliation with God; Wyclif’s began 
rather in the region of the intellect, in the 
assertion of the right to think, and in the 
claim to investigate truth. Above all, 
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Luther beheld around him only men the 
victims of superstition, men betrayed in 
the highest of all relations by the paltriest 
and most unsatisfying substitutes for true 
religion, blind guides leading the blind in 
matters of eternal moment, and both fall- 
ing into the pit of spiritual darkness and 
despair. Wyclif,in at least the most ac- 
tive period of his life, beheld around him 
not simply men but fellow-countrymen, 
oppressed by a foreign yoke, and handed 
over to a distant and tyrannous power by 
those who ought to have been the guar- 
dians of their liberties and the protectors 
of their national birthright. It may be 
doubted if the later reformer had much 
of the idea of country in his mind at all. 
Certainly he had no traditions to make 
his soul burn or his eye flash when foreign 
hands were laid upon the wealth of his 
native soil, or when efforts were made to 
silence the voice of her people’s Parlia- 
ments for the sake of a corrupt court and 
dissolute nobles. The earlier reformer 
had the traditions of a little island where 
the winds had been always free, and where 
the waves, as they dashed upon its rock- 
bound coast, had long been answered by 
a like stirring spirit in its people. Such 
things made a great difference between 
the two reformers, and must be taken into 
account when we think either of their 
personality or of their works. 

In the mean time, however, we have to 
do with Wyclif; and the most interesting 
question that meets us in connection with 
him has reference to the fundamental, the 
guiding, principle of his life and work. 
The natural qualities of his character, ad- 
mirable as they were, were after all no 
more than the formal preparation of the 
man or the instruments he was to use. 
Something more was needed to be his 
real preparation, the determining princi- 
ple of his course of action, the power by 
which the whole machinery of his nature 
was to be putin motion. In this respect 
he has been too often thought of mainly 
as the Englishman; as the patriot inter- 
ested in the liberties of his country; as 
the civil rather than as the religious re- 
former. It is not unnatural that such a 
view should be entertained, for it was in 
this capacity that he made his first en- 





trance upon public life; and during the 
greater part of his after career he was 
closely associated with all those move- 
ments of his time in which his country 
vindicated her independence of a foreign * 
yoke. But when we look more closely 
into the matter, we shall find that reli- 
gious principles and religious aims did far 
more to determine what he was than the 
aspirations of a merely patriotic heart. 
It- was these that made him what he 
was. His Christianity was the root of 
his patriotism, not his patriotism the root 
of his Christianity. In his religious and 
Christian convictions, reached and, except 
in the extent of their application, matured 
during the years of his Oxford training 
previous to A.D. 1366, lay the seed of the 
plant that was afterwards to bear so large 
and ripe acropof fruit. No one will deny 
that that seed was the Scriptures, or that 
from the very beginning of his studies he 
must have been drawn to them, and must 
have found in them both the nourishment 
of his own spiritual life and the treasure 
on which he drew for others. Except on 
this supposition it is impossible to explain 
the singular degree to which he identified 
himself with them, the strength of lan- 
guage with which he recognizes their au- 
thority, the minute acquaintance with 
them which appears in all his writings, or 
the title which he received of the Evan- 
gelical Doctor, which then meant the doc- 
tor devoted to the Scriptures in contrast 
with all other teaching. 

It is not enough, however, to say this. 
The point upon which we desire at pres- 
ent especially to dwell, and in which we 
seem to finda key to Wyclif’s life that has 
not yet been used, is, that in his study of 
Scripture he would seem to have come 
powerfully under the influence of the 
writings of St. John. He quotes him often, 
and Dr. Lechier tells us that again and 
again in his “ Trialogus ” and other works 
he refers to John i. 3, 4, as if it were the 
germ of all his views. Strangely enough 
Dr. Lechler thinks that he misunderstood 
the passage, and that the words will not 
bear the rendering that he gavethem. In 
both the authorized and revised versions 
the translation, with an unimportant dif- 
ference, is as follows: * And without him 
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was not anything made that hath been 
made. In him was life, and the life was 
the light of men.” Wyclif connects the 
clauses differently, and translates: “ And 
without him was notanything made. That 
which hath been made was life in him; 
and the life was the light of men.” 

But Wyclif is right. He has followed 
the early fathers, and has apprehended 
the real meaning of the words. What St. 
Jobn tells us is, that the Eternal Word 
was life, life absolutely, and therefore life 
that could communicate itself; that he 
was the fountain of all life; and that in 
him principally was the life of every crea- 
ture before it was called into existence. 
The teaching will be better understood if 
we compare the words of the Gospel with 
those of the song of the four-and-twenty- 
elders in the Apocalypse: “ Worthy art 
thou, our Lord and our God, to receive 
the glory and the honor and the power; 
for thou hast created all things, and be- 
cause of thy will they were, and they were 
created.” All things were before they 
were created, In other words, it is St. 
John’s principle appearing alike in the 
fourth Gospel and in the Apocalypse, that 
in God, and, if in God, therefore also in 
that Word to whom the Father, who hath 
life in himself, gave to have life in himself,* 
there is an eternal pattern of all things 
that are realized on earth. By this pat- 
tern must all things on earth be judged, 
and to it all of them must, as far as possi- 
ble, be conformed. This is the idealism 
of St. John, and Wyclif caught the inspira- 
tion. 

Here, then, we seem to obtain the key 
to most at least of what Wyclif both was 
and did—to his philosophical system; 
his work as a reformer of ecclesiastical 
abuses; his views on property, so often 
misunderstood and harshly judged; and 
even to his method of reasoning upon any 
point he had in hand. 

Let us look for a moment at the last 
point first, and the reformer’s idealism at 
once explains to us why he should always, 
in reasoning, go back to first principles. 
It is often in no small degree burdensome 
to the reader to find the commonest ques- 


* John v. 26. 





tion discussed from the most remote and 
far-drawn considerations as to the nature 
of God and the eternal relations existing 
between him and his creatures. But how 
can Wyclif argue otherwise? He can only 
deal with existing things by comparing 
them with the pattern in the Mount. He 
must reach that “one first” which is the 
measure of all others.* Let us turn to 
his philosophy. It is well known that he 
was a Realist, and this harmonizes ex- 
actly with what has been said, for the 
Realists, as distinguished from the Nom- 
inalists, believed that generals or univer- * 
sals have an existence prior to, and inde- 
pendent of, the individual objects to which 
they relate. In the words of the scholas- 
tic philosophy they were universalia ante 
rem. 

But, above all, it was this same lofty 
idealism that lay at the bottom of Wyclif’s 
career as a reformer of ecclesiastical 
abuses. His conception of the Church of 
Christ, gathered from Scripture, was es- 
sentially ideal. Inalmost every important 
particular it was directly the opposite of 
what he beheld around him. An outward 
and carnal institution had taken the place 
of the spiritual kingdom which Christ had 
founded. Even within this institution the 
clergy alone were regarded as the Church, 
the possessors of all her power, and the 
dispensers of all her privileges. The 
people were entirely in their hands, with 
no independent standing, no right of free 
access to the Father of their spirits, and 
no responsibility except that of obedience 
to ecclesiastical superiors who, even in 
the most favorable circumstances, treated 
them as children. Let us not blame the 
spiritual rulers of that day too much, as if 
nothing of the kind could occur again. 
The evil sprang from deeper than Ro- 
manist roots, from roots which will prob- 
ably never be eradicated while human 
nature is whatit is. Nay, itis often the 
ablest and best men who are in danger of 
being the first to yield toit. Their own 
motives are pure: they know how they 
will use the influence they may acquire. 


* The following words are quoted by Dr. Lechler 
from a Vienna MS.: “In omni genere est unum pri- 
mum quod est metrum et mensura omnium aliorum,” 
vol. i., p. 472, note 1. 
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They have such a vision of the glory of | the other hand, consists of all who upon 


their beneficent work that they cannot 
believe in the existence of worldly eccle- 
siastics who will not be lightened and 
elevated by the same glory. Would that 
experience confirmed the justness of their 
expectation! There can be no nobler 
thought than that of upholding, vindicat- 
ing, strengthening the Church-of Christ, 
when the true idea of that Church is pre- 
served —the idea of service, toil, suffer- 
ing for the sake of Christ’s body and of 
mankind. There can be none more dis- 
astrous when there is substituted for this 
the thought of a great hierarchy with 
power, riches, splendor, and worldly pomp. 
Men say, you gain the world in this way; 
we say, no, you lose the Church. Thus 
Wyclif felt, and far more interesting, ac- 
cordingly, in this point of view than any, 
even the most memorabie, of his overt 
acts, is the principle upon which he pro- 
ceeded. That principle reminds us again 
of the writirgs of the beloved disciple, 
and confirms what has been said as to the 
Johannine idealism which lay at the bot- 
tom of all the reformer’s views and move- 
ments. Wyclif drew a distinction between 
the Church and the elect within the 
Church. He recognized the fact that 
false members must be included in the 
former. He proceeded upon the princi- 
ples involved in our Lord’s own parable of 
the vine, when, saying of himself, I am 
the true vine, Jesus immediately spoke, 
not only of fruit-bearing branches, but of 
branches that bear no fruit, that must be 
taken away, “and men gather them and 
cast them into the fire and they are 
burned.” Still, these branches were a 
part of the vine, a part of the body of 
Christ, a part of that visible Church which, 
though by reason of their presence im- 
perfect, was yet struggling towards per- 
fection. The elect, however, within the 
outward Church were the true kernel; all 
of them, without distinction of clergy and 
laity, priests unto God and the Father, ad- 
mitted to the same privileges, summoned 
to the same life, bound, except in so faras 
God had otherwise appointed, to the same 
duties, 

The distinction thus drawn by Wyclif is 
not the same as that drawn by the later 
reformers between the visible and the in- 





visible Church, while it is possessed of | 
infinitely more practical power. Accord-| 


ing to the later view the zzviszb/e Church 
is the body of Christ, and it cannot be 
sought on earth, for it consists of * the 


whole number of the elect that have been, | 


are, or shall be.” The visible Church, on 


earth “ profess the true religion.”* Our 
thoughts are thus divided between what 
is ideal but cannot be realized on earth, 
and what is realized on earth but must 
always be actual, not ideal. Our aspira- 
tions are transferred from earth to heaven, 
and we need not strive after the ideal 
here, because we cannot reach it here. 
There is upon this view, strictly speaking, 
no body of Christ upon earth at all, but 
only an institution, a family, a house, or 
rather many institutions, families, houses, 
in which we are trained to be members of 
that body. Wyclif’s view again fastens 
our attention upon something which ex- 
ists within the outward Church, which is 
ideally perfect, which is therefore entitled 
to our first regard, which shows us what 
the whole Church ought to be, and which, 
because it is ideal, must supply a standard 
of attainment to everything occupying a 
lower ground. Were one to follow out 
the thought he would perhaps say that the 
body of Christ is here, in the form of the 
outward professing Church, and that, like 
Christ’s own earthly body, it is dwelt in 
by the spirit which is yet to pervade it 
whoky and to transfuse it wholly into a 
spiritual body when the appointed mo- 
ment comes. Anyway, the main point is 
this, that there is a truly ideal element 
within the present outward framework, 
that there is a Church in the highest sense 
within the Church in a lower sense, and 
that upon this, and not upon a distinction 
between the visible and the invisible 
Church we are to fix our thoughts. The 
one may, indeed, although in a different 
way, be as visible as the other. 

Such was the principle, and a conse- 
quence of great logical importance flowed 
from it upon which Wyclif must have 
more or less acted whether he presented 
it clearly to his own mind or not. In 
looking upon the outward and professing 
Church as the body of Christ, it was of 
course possible to think only of Christ in 
his:state of humiliation. The visible and 
professing body was not perfect enough 
to be identified with Christ in any higher 
state. But if so, it naturally followed that 
the inner circle of believers, the essence 
of the Church, those from whom we learn 
what the Church should be, were to be 
identified with the glorified Redeemer, 
with the Redeemer who had surmounted 
all imperfection and limitation, and who 
now, Clothed with his “spiritual body,” 
was complete. That thought cut in an 


* Westminster Confession, chap. xxv. 
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instant at the root of all the secularization 
and worldliness of the Church. What 
pretensions could she have to earthly 
honor and dignity, whose duty it was to 
take her Master’s place in the world and 
do his work? What desires could she 
have for them, the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of whose position was that she 
was already passing out of the region of 
earthly, and was seated in the region of 
heavenly things? Her pretensions could 
only be to a cross, to more toil than other 
men, to more suffering than other men, to 
self-denial and self-sacrifice, to do good 
which would be unrewarded here, to rest 
which would be found only on the other 
side of the grave. Her desires could only 
be that she might walk more worthily of 
her ideal standing in the heavenly places. 
In proceeding upon these principles the 
great reformer of the fourteenth century 
laid down lines which even the reformers 
of the sixteenth century did not see with 
equal clearness, and which are not fully 
comprehended to this day. 

Out of this ideal view of what the Church 
of Christ was, all Wyclif’s efforts as a 
reformer flowed. It was thus that, nega- 
tively, he set himself with so much deter- 
mination against the worldliness, pride, 
luxury, and selfish ease of the prelates 
and priests of histime. He went back to 
the early Church... He contrasted in a 
thousand ways the condition of our Lord 
and his apostles with that of those around 
him who arrogated to themselves the 
name of the Church. He attacked them 
with reproach, scorn, indignation, with 
every species of invective. And yet 
through all, the reader is chiefly over- 
powered, as he is overpowered in St. 
John, with the wail of melancholy. It is 
the thought of Christ’s little flock un- 
tended, uncared for, that rends his heart, 
and that dictates these passionate appeals 
to the Almighty, to the God of holiness 
and mercy. Nor was it otherwise with 
his efforts after positive reformation, with 
his attack upon the citadel of Romish 
error, the doctrine of transubstantiation, 
with his devotion to preaching, with his 
institution of * poor priests,” and with his 
translation of the Bible into the tongue of 
the people. Upon these things individu- 
ally it is not necessary to dwell. Enough 
to observe that all of them may be traced 
to the operation of the same great princi- 
ple, of the same ideal view of the position 
and privileges of the true members of 
Christ’s Church on earth. Nor need it in 
the least degree surprise us that, while 
himself retaining his living at Lutterworth, 
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he sent forth his itinerant preachers with- 
out gold or silver or brass in their purses, 
believing that the laborer would be found 
worthy of his food. He was trying the 
ideal system which he discovered in the 
New Testament, but it was by no means 
necessary on that account to do away with 
the existing system either of parishes or 
of parish tithes, The functions of the two 
sets of preachers, the parochial and the 
itinerant, were indeed entirely different. 
The former were to edify the Church, and 
to administer her ordinances for the sake 
of an already believing flock. The latter 
were to awaken the careless, to reclaim 
wanderers, and toconvert the unbelieving. 
In his relation to the two classes, there- 
fore, the laborer might well be sustained 
in wholly different ways. No one will 
deny that the ideal system upon which the 
Saviour sent forth his disciples to preach 
would lend to the Church enormous power 
in dealing with the masses of a nation 
that have as yet refused to listen to the 
call of the Gospel. But it by no means 
follows that where a Christian congrega- 
tion has been formed the same system is 
equally important. Wyclif appears to 
have felt this. He saw no contradiction 
between drawing the tithes of his own 
parish and sending out his “ poor priests ”’ 
with nothing to depend on but the alms of 
those to whom they preached. He even 
complained at one time (A.D. 1366) that 
attempts were made to engage him in 
controversy in order to deprive him of his 
ecclesiastical benefices;* and, although 
he may have afterwards gone farther in his 
views, he retained his emoluments at Lut- 
terworth to the last,and no one has ever 
attempted to charge him with inconsis- 
tency. 

In all these ecclesiastical and religious 
movements, then, we appear to trace the 
working of a high New Testament ideal- 
ism as the chief guiding principle of Wyc- 
lit’s life. He has been upon the Mount 
with God, and his great aim is to find as 
far as possible practical expression for 
the pattern that has been shown him 
there. 

But Wyclif’s idealism not only explains 
his work as an ecclesiastical reformer, it 
goes far also to explain his views on prop- 
erty. Upon this point it is desirable to 
say a few words, partly because of its 
immense importance, and partly because 
Wyclif’s position in connection with it has 
been often misunderstood. Even so emi- 
nent an historian as Dr. Stubbs declares 


* Vaughan, Monograph, p. 108. 
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that “his logical system of politics applied 
to practice turns out to be little else than 
socialism.” * 

One point seems to be clear. The sys- 
tem must be applied to all property. The 
attempt has been made, but unsuccess- 
fully, to separate between its application 
to Church property and to property of 
other kinds. Wyclif did not hold that 
every man’s private property was his own, 
but that the Church’s property belonged 
to the State. He applied his principle to 
the latter; but the principle covered all. 
That principle is expressed by the cele- 
brated apothegm that “ dominion is found- 
ed on grace;” and the meaning is that no 
man, and no body of men, could claim an 
absolute and inherent right to the goods 
possessed by them. All things belonged 
to God, and were granted by him as fiefs 
are by a feudal superior. As originally 
bestowed they were forfeited by sin, but 
were restored by grace or mercy, on con- 
ditions opposed to sin, and which sin 
must again invalidate. It follows as a 
natural consequence that the man who 
uses his possessions ill forfeits them in 
principle, and ought to lose them. The 


difficulty is of course to find out the point | 


at which the goods are forfeited, and who 
hasaright totakethem. Until the treatise 
in which Wyclif’s views are fully explained 
is published, it is not possible to say pre- 
cisely how he would have met these dif- 
ficulties in the case of civil or personal 
property. We know, however, that he 
strenuously denied that, upon his prin- 
ciple, a debtor might escape payment of 
his debt, a tenant of his rent, or a servant 
of his obligations, whenever these several 
persons were satisfied that the creditor, 
the landlord, or the master was a wicked 
man. We know that he maintained that 
by the law of God “common men should 
serve meekly God and their lords, and do 
true service to God and their masters. 
By the law of Christ if the lord be an un- 
true man and tyrant to his subjects they 
should yet serve him.” “ Pay to all men 
debts,” he says, “both tribute and cus- 
tom, and fear, and honor, and love. Our 
Saviour Jesus Christ suffered meekly a 
painful death from Pilate; and St. Paul 
said that he was ready to suffer death by 
doom of the emperor’s justice, if he de- 
served to die.” ¢ In such cases he seems 
to have satisfied himself with the general 
statement that to property misapplied and 
abused the owner had no longer a rightful 
claim. 


* Constitutional History, vol. ii., p. 440. 
t Pennington’s Life of Wyclif, pp. 75, 76. 


The case of Church prcperty opened an 
easier and clearer path to his conclusion. 
In judging of his argument it is essentially 
necessary to bear in mind the precise 
state of matters with which he had to con- 
tend. It was urged by his opponents that 
under no circumstances whatever could 
either the persons or the property of the 
clergy be touched by the civil power. 
Both were sacred. God had granted his 
Church an indefeasible and inalienable 
claim to freedom from all interference on 
the part of the State. The State had no 
right to touch the persons of churchmen, 
whatever their deserts, or the property of 
the Church, however it might be abused. 
With his keenest irony, therefore, Wyclif 
showed to what absurdities this conten- 
tion led. For such abuses there must be 
a remedy, and the remedy rests upon the 
principle that dominion, which is distinct 
from power, is founded on grace. Here, 
too, he had another advantage, for his 
principles led him, as we have seen, to 
maintain that the clergy were not the 
Church. The whole people of the land, 
the king, the Parliament, and the nation, 
were as much a part of the Church as the 
clergy were. For them the clergy existed, 
not they for the clergy. The latter were 
not masters; they were ministers or ser- 
vants for the common good, and all ser- 
vants must be liable to give an account of 
their stewardship. Thus looked at, the 
interference of the State with the property 
of the Church was not the interference of 
an extraneous power. The magistrate 
was the vicar of God,* the nation was a 
Christian nation acting through its natural 
representatives, who disowned neither 
their duty nor their responsibility to rep- 
resent it. It was taking stock of goods 
which had been bestowed upon it from a 
divine source, and for divine purposes. 
The source had been lost sight of. Even 
in pleading. that their dotations were di- 
vine the clergy had forgotten what the 
divine meant. The purposes had been 
abused ; instead of being divine they were 
become worldly, sensual, devilish. The 
Christian nation had need toreform itself, 
and in doing so it was entitled to see that 
Church property was applied to the Chris- 
tian objects for which it was intended. 
All this, it will be seen, was the very re- 
verse of what is nowadays urged as the 
voluntary view. 

But although Wyclif’s path was thus 
easier in the case of Church than of per- 


* Comp. extracts from the reformer’s works in 
** Life,’? by Vaughan, vol. ii., p. 282, and in ** Mono- 





graph,”’ by the same author, p. 450. 
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sonal property, his principle really em- 
braced both. What are we to think of it? 
Professor Shirley has endeavorzed to de- 
fend it by the consideration that it “ was 
put forth by its author as an ideal, and 
with the full admission that it was incom- 
patible in many of its results with the 
existing state of society;”* and Canon 
Pennington ‘pleads on behalf of the pro- 
mulgation of it that it was “only a theo- 
ry.’ ¢ Both apologies are unsatisfactory. 
Ideals may not be capable of being at 
once reduced to practice, but there is 
nothing so truly practical as they are. 
Nor is there anything that a man is less 
justified in putting forth than a false the- 
ory. Both ideals and theories present an 
end which we are not simply to admire, 
but towards which we are towork. They 
contain in them the seeds of an endless 
growth. Much of Christianity is in the 
best sense ideal; and because it is so, it 
is entitled to the admiration of men now, 
and will command the allegiance of the 
best of men until they have a higher ideal 
(and when will that be ?) set before them. 

The true justification of Wyclif is that 
his principle is sound. No man has in 
all circumstances an absolute right to 
what he has acquired or inherited. Why 
should we hesitate to say so? Even if 
we look at the principle in its relation to 
mere worldly movements, it will, perhaps, 
appear not so absurd or dangerous as we 
might at first sight suppose. The diffi- 
culty of the application may be granted, 
but upon what other principle shall we 
justify the expulsion of the Stewarts, the 
Bourbons, or the Napoleons? We may 
not always see clearly when to enforce it. 
The principle is ideal. We are commonly 
very far from the ideal. But there come 
moments in history when, under the pres- 
sure of mighty wrongs, the divine right- 
eousness and justice rise before a nation’s 
eyes like a vision of the third heaven. In 
moments of that kind the nation is in an 
ideal world; and, under the influence of 
the ideal, it executes righteousness and 
justice with a decision and a swiftness of 
which, when it afterwards returns to its 
normal state, it can only say that it was 
then hearing unspeakable words, which it 
is not lawful for a man to utter. That 
seems to be the real meaning of Wyclif’s 
principle; and, thus applicable even to 


* Fasciculi Zizaniorum, p. Ixii. 
t Life of Wyclif, p. 74. 
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personal property, it is more easily ap- 
plicable to the property of the Church. 
Wyclif had certainly not the slightest idea 
of secularizing the latter when it was well 
used. It was never more than “the su- 
perfluity of the temporal goods” of the 
Church that he desired to attain, and his 
very assertion that dominion was founded 
in grace, rendered it necessary to main- 
tain that where this yrace was, nothing 
should be permitted to interfere with the 
dominion. The principle may come to 
be needed again; and it will be well that, 
in any changes that may be before us, it 
be interpreted in its author’s sense, and 
for such ends as he would have proposed. 

We have said enough. It has been no 
part of our plan to sketch the life of 
Wyclif, to describe his enormous labors, 
or to follow him into all those varied 
spheres of activity in each of which he 
accomplished enough to make any man 
famous, though he had done nothing else. 
We have simply aimed at pointing out a 
view of the man which has been too little 
noticed, and which yet seems to supply 
the real key to all he did. The lesson is 
an obvious one. We ought to encourage 
idealism in the Church, and especially in 
the clergy. Many fear both, and dread — 
what is by no means impossible even in 
our day —a return to the old oppression 
exercised by the clergy over the laity. To 
counteract this they would lower the con- 
ception of the Church’s and the minister’s 
work, The true prevention is to heighten 
both. That is the New Testament plan; 
and, if the spirit of the New Testament 
be adhered to, it will be found wise to fol- 
low it. Wealth, ease, luxury, pomp, great 
worldly state, are the very last things to 
which our Lord or his apostles would have 
pointed as what ought to characterize the 
ministry which they founded —the very 
last, unless there be something still more 
remote from their thoughts, dominion over 
the souls of men. The true glory of the 
ministry does not lie in such things, but 
in humility, love, self-denial, self-sacrifice, 
a heavier cross than is given other men to 
bear, and labors from which there shall 
be rest only in eternity. That is the 
Christian ideal; and when the Church 
strives to realize it in ever increasing 
measure, men will have no need to fear 
her. They will rather encourage her, and 
say, ** While you keep to paths like these 
we will go with you, for we see that God 
is with you.” 

WILLIAM MILLIGAN. 
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CHAPTER X. 
A HIGHLAND TRAGEDY. 


A MAN must be a bore, or a social wet 
blanket, if he be not missed from the 
society of a Highland hall. Venables 
was missed by his uncle; he was missed 
by his cousin Grace; he was missed and 
mourned by Donald Ross and the gillies. 
And, no doubt, he might have been more 
missed than he was by Leslie, had it not 
been for certain significant intimations, 
dropped in the course of the conversa- 
tion which Glenconan had with his elder 
nephew according to arrangement. It is 
true that Mr. Moray said very little, being 
almost inclined to repent his frankness 
with Jack Venables; and as he had already 
nearly burned his fingers, he was appre- 
hensive of further indiscretions. Yet he 
did give the young laird of Roodholm to 
understand that Grace might possibly take 
it into her head to marry, and that for 
himself he had every confidence that his 
daughter would choose wisely. He hint- 
ed, moreover, that he had said much the 
same thing to Venables, which was quite 
enough to send Leslie to a scrutiny of his 
own feelings. And now that the scrutiny 
was forced upon the young man, he was 
surprised at the dulness of his own per- 
ceptions, But once entered on so fasci- 
nating a course of study, he made aston- 
ishing progress; and_ self-communings, 
illustrated by more assiduous perusals of 
his cousin’s pretty face, taught him a thou- 
sand things he had scarcely suspected. 
Strong and sluggish natures like his some- 
times, nevertheless, answer promptly to 
the spur; and when a spark is set to a 
slumbering passion, it burns like the sub- 
terraneous volcanic fires in Java or Japan, 
where the peaceful landscapes smile over 
the fragile crust that may explode at any 
moment in a violent conflagration. 

As for Grace, she had rather felt to- 
wards Leslie as her father felt. He was 
a man she would have turned to in any 
trouble. She believed in his honor as 
she did in his Christianity. She was 
sometimes almost startled by the eloquent 
expression he gave to those deeper emo- 
tions that were silently at work within 
her. She felt that the active sympathy 
of one so staunch and so earnest might 
be everything in certain circumstances. 
Nevertheless, like her father, she rather 
admired than loved him, cousins as they 
were, and thrown continually into the 





most familiar intercourse. But hitherto 
she had seen life almost entirely on its 
sunny side, and so she found herself more 
at home in the society of the more voluble 
Mr. Venables. 

And hitherto, and so far, the stars in 
their courses had been unquestionably 
fighting for Jack. But now, as it chanced, 
Mr. Leslie was to have his innings at a 
moment when it seemed to come to him 
as an interposition of Providence. 

Moray appeared one morning at the 
breakfast table with care upon his brow. 

“] have got a batch of bothersome busi- 
ness letters to answer, and I think that 
nowadays I hate business as much as I 
once used to enjoy it. And this is such 
a beautiful day, that it seems all the more 
pity to waste it. Needs must, however, 
when — you know the rest, and there is 
no help for it. Suppose you and Grace 
arrange to do something, Leslie. I shall 
be all the more resigned if I know you are 
enjoying yourselves.” 

Leslie brightened up. Good-hearted as 
he was, and fond of his uncle, he scarcely 
sympathized with him in his present trial. 
And although generally truthfulness itself, 
he was guilty of a compliment de circon- 
stance. 

“1 am sure we are very sorry, sir; but 
youknow the motto of the Russells, 
‘What must be, must be.’ Perhaps if 
you can knock off your work, you may 
join us later in the day.” Then turning 
to his cousin, “ What do you say, Grace? 
Shall we take the wagonette and the chest- 
nuts, and drive over to Tomnahurich?” 

Now the lively Grace, with all her re- 
gard for him, rather shrank from a day’s 
téte-a téte with her somewhat solemn 
cousin. If she had told the truth she 
would have confessed that he almost 
frightened her; and she seldom, unless 
when his animated conversation made her 
forget herself, felt altogether at ease in 
his company. But on this occasion, as 
her father had said of his correspondence, 
there seemed to be no help for it, so she 
resigned herself with alacrity and a charm- 
ing grace. 

In fact, Tomnahurich had a mystical 
attraction for her —all the more so, that 
on the only occasion when she had visited 
it, she had for once been out of tune with 
her favorite companion. Jack Venables 
had been at her elbow through a brilliant 
afternoon, and his lively rattle had jarred 
upon her sensibilities, as the blaze of the 
sunshine had seemed unsuitable to the 
scenery. 

The wagonette with the chestnut cobs 
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came round, and Grace stepped upon the | 
box seat by the side of her cousin. The 
taciturnity of the driver surpassed her 
apprehensions — one may easily have too 
much of peace and calm. Leslie séemed 
embarrassed and lost in thought, although 
he handled the reins carefully over the 
somewhat breakneck roads. He would 
talk with almost feverish fluency for a 
minute or two, and then relapse into long 
silence. Had Grace been more self-con- 
scious, she might have feared he was on 
the brink of a proposal, although as- 
suredly nothing was further from his 
thoughts ; and he was one of the last men 
to throw away a game by precipitation. 
She was immensely relieved when the 
carriage pulled up, and the groom was left 
in charge to await their return, the horses 
being picketed on a patch of turf. Now 
she was no longer hand-locked to a spas- 
modically galvanized corpse, and could 
break away to gather wild flowers, or on 
any other excuse. Her pet terrier ran 
yelping on ahead. Leslie loaded himself 
with the luncheon basket, with a rug, and 
his cousin’s sketch-book, and strode along 
by her side. The scenery was _pictur- 
esque enough and wild enough. What 
had once been a tolerable driving-track 
ended where the wagonette had drawn 
up, and was only continued by a rough 
footpath, winding up a steep green hill. 
There were solemn associations with it 
too, inconsistent with picnics and lunch- 
eon hampers; for many a century be- 
fore Tomnahurich had been consecrated 
by the Catholic Church, and it was still 
sacred to the feelings and the superstitions | 
of the neighborhood. 

If we are not abroad in our Celtic phi- 
lology, Tomnahurich may be translated 
“the hill of the fairies; at all events, 
that is the name by which the Celts call it | 
in the Saxon. It is a little churchyard on 
a bold knoll or bluff, in the midst of which 
might be traced the foundations of a Rom- 
ish chapel. Many generations had died | 
and gone to dust since the sacred edifice 
was abandoned for the distant kirk of the 
Reformed religion. The surrounding 
glens had been depopulated by emigra- 
tion, and descendants of the dead folks 
might be flourishing beyond the Atlantic, | 
owning forest farms, or running Jumber- 
ing concerns in Canada, speculating in 
shares in Wall Street, or in grain and pork | 
in Chicago. But still the gillies and shep- | 
herds of the neighborhood would bring | 
their dead to repose on the mound of | 
Tomnaburich. 

“Can you not fancy,” observed Leslie, | 
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as they climbed the hill —and it must be 
confessed that he might have chosen a 
more inspiriting subject, — ‘can you not 
fancy the melancholy little processions 
that have followed the path we are tread- 
ing? It seems to me that those who live 
in loneliness like this must miss the de- 
parted who were dear to them more than 
we, who are thrown into the whirl of life 
and may forget now and again, if we can- 
not altogether console ourselves. We 
bury our dead out of our sight, and so far 
we are done with them; but in these 
Highland solitudes, after the funeral as 
before it, do what they will, the dead must 
always be with them. Look at the peas- 
ants of the Breton coast, with their som- 
bre fancies, which nevertheless are sad 
realities to the survivors.” 

Grace, although sufficiently impression- 
able, was taken aback, for she happened 
to be thinking of the cold chicken in the 
basket. But sant bien gue mal, she caught 
the ball on the rebound, and dropped sym- 
pathetically into her companion’s gloomy 
train of thought. 

“ And can you conceive anything more 
sadly depressing than a child’s funeral 
here in the winter? There is no putting it 
off, because the few mourners have gath- 
ered together from great distances, per- 
haps hazarded their lives in the blinding 
snowstorm and the snowdrifts. And the 
mother, broken down by watching and 
grief, is toiling up the hill behind the little 
coffin; and even the father’s strength has 
been overtasked in digging through the 
frozen ground; and the light of the cot- 
tage has been laid to rest in a spot that is 
the very abomination of bleak desola- 
tion.” 

With such cheerful talk they beguiled 


| the way, till, having reached the summit 


of the grassy steep, the lonely churchyard 
lay full in front of them. Whatever it 
might be in the depth of winter, the spot 
seemed enchanting now. It was on the 
grassy crest of a rocky headland, sur- 
rounded on three sides by a_ brawling 
stream. A clump or two of venerable 
yews had been dwarfed and warped by 
exposure to the weather; and beneath and 


|around them, and within the dilapidated 


wall, were the mounds, not a few of which 
were almost level with the greensward, 
with a sprinkling of grey and moss-grown 
headstones. The lustre of the noonday 
sun was gliding the scene he could hardly 
brighten; but by way of compensation, 
the mountains to the westward were 
bathed in all the glories of his golden light. 
Both Leslie and his cousin involuntarily 
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paused, simultaneously struck by the pa-| nest desire to bring help, stood silent and 
thos and the splendor of the spectacle.|abashed before that speechless sorrow. 
A still more touching surprise was await- | She said nothing: she stooped and kissed 
ing them. As Leslie was about to move |the children, and then she withdrew as 
on, Grace laid a finger on his arm. Butit | quietly as her cousin had withdrawn. 
hardly needed her whispered “ Hush!”to| But if her feelings had been moved to 
make him stoop forward and listen with| their depths, she was full of feminine 
all his ears. There was a murmur of|curiosity, as she vowed to herself that 
childish voices, which would have sounded | those feelings should find practical relief. 
strangely spirit-like had it been midnight | Strange that she should have lived for 
instead of brilliant noon. weeks in those mountain solitudes, and 
Grace stole softly forward, her cousin| know nothing of some cottage tragedy 
following. Another moment, and the/|that must have been enacted almost under 
chicken and her hunger were altogether | hereyes. That a tragedy there was, there 
forgotten. could be no doubt in the world: the wom- 
What they saw was such a scene of un-|an’s face was eloquent with a story of 
affected grief as might have inspired the | sorrow which she must find an interpreter 
pen of a Hogg or the brush of a Wilkie. | to explain. 
‘There was a newly cast mound beneath| The interpreter was there, of course, all 
the boughs of a yew, and near the brink of | ready to her hand. She spoke very little 
the precipice. And by it a comely young | to Leslie, who did not say much himself; 
woman was kneeling, her chin in her|and for once his cousin understood and 
hands, her elbows on the grass, and her | admired his reticence. But she flew at 
swimming grey eyes gazing wildly into| Donald Ross, as he said afterwards, 
vacancy. Though their feelings were|though with all due respect, “just as if 
stirred in sympathy with her grief, the on-| one of the terriers had been flying at the 
lookers nevertheless were struck by the | throat of a badger.” 
details of the picture. Setting the refin- Donald, as a rule, was ready enough to 
ing influences of a profound sorrow aside, | talk, especially to the young mistress he 
the mourner was graceful beyond the gen-| adored. But on this occasion he was re- 
erality of women of her station. If her| served and embarrassed, which naturally 
complexion was freckled and her cheek-| whetted her keen curiosity. And for once 
bones were somewhat high, there was} Miss Grace spoke peremptorily, like her 
beauty with great sweetness of expression |father, and went very roundly to the 
in her features. The dress was of simple | wished-for point. 
black, neatly fitted to the strong yet well “ You understand me, Donald,” she ex- 
shaped figure; and in the rich tresses of | claimed, stamping her foot on the heather, 
her hair, as they hung knitted over her; and turning her back ostentatiously on 
neck, the auburn and the red changed to|the contents of the luncheon basket — 
gold in the sunbeams, That the mother | “you understand me, and you know what 
had been forgotten in the sense of her| 1 mean to say; and so you will please to 
widowhood, was shown by the boy who | tell me everything about ber.” 
was clinging to her skirts, and scared at| Donald raised his stalker’s hat, and 
his mother’s unwonted forgetfulness of | scratched his grey locks in profound per- 
him. And a yet younger child, a bright | plexity. He looked for help towards Mr. 
little girl, was laughing and crowing, as | Leslie, but Mr. Leslie refused to under- 
she plucked at the gowans, stand him, being almost as curious on the 
Leslie drew back instinctively, though | subject as Miss Grace. Then he burst 
the mourning widow was both blind and | out in dire perplexity, — 
deaf. And Grace had accompanied him | **Deil be in me, if there is anything I 
in a sympathet’c movement, though in an-| would refuse to tell you, Miss Grace, but 
other moment she had retraced her steps. | it was Glenconan himsel’ — and ia 
She could not leave the mourner without! “Oh, if you mean that my father has 
trying to comfort her, though feeling in| | forbidden you,” began the young lady, 
her heart that consolations must be cast | with a calculated sternness which nearly 
away. Indeed the poor woman scarcely | drove the unfortunate retainer beside him- 
acknowledged the light hand laid upon | self. 
her shoulder. She cared as little for what _ “It’s not precisely that, neither, Miss 
was passing near her as for her children; | Grace: if it were, you might have tied me 
and the touch and the presence of the| toa hart’s horns before I would have told. 
stranger were neither profanation nor in-' But you know yourself that the laird may 
trusion; so that Grace, with all her ear-| mean much when he says little; and 
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though you may be sure that his hand is 
always as open as his heart, and that the 
widow you were speaking of has wanted 
for nothing, it’s my belief he would wish 
to keep anything from you that would be 
troubling you.” 

“Well, I see how it is,” responded the 
young lady, softening down her tones into 
witching seductiveness, and breaking into 
a smile which went straight to Donald’s 
heart. “My father meant for the best, 
but chance has been too much for him. 
I mean to get to the bottom of this mel- 
ancholy story, and may you not just as 
well tell itas he? He knows even better 
than you that I never care to be kept 
waiting.” 

Donald looked inquiringly at Leslie. 
Like every one else, he had an instinctive 
confidence in the honor and good sense of 
the laird of Roodholm. Leslie simply 
nodded. He knew that Grace would have 
her will, and she might as well have it 
sooner as later. If he were called upon 
to interfere, he could always defend her 
with her father. And Donald, who was 
full of the tale he had to tell, and who 
rather prided himself on his gifts as a 
raconteur, broke away in full cry at the 
sign, like a hound after a wounded deer. 

“It’s three-and-thirty years past next 
Martinmas since I came first into the 
Strath, and I’ve never known a finer lad 
in it than Angus M‘Intyre. No day was 
too long for him, and no hill too stiff; and 
| have known him bring the deer home 
upon his shoulders, when the pony would 
have broken down in the bogs. It was 
seven years ago, or it may be six, that he 
was married upon John Rutherford’s 
daughter, and brought her here. Her 
father was a shepherd from the south 
country, and they say that he was sore 
against the match—for Rutherford was 
as obstinate as one of his own tups, and 
would always be set against the Highland- 
men; but between Angus and the lassie, 
they had their way. That Rutherford 
would miss her, you may believe; and as 
for Angus, many a time he has said to 
me that his heart was sore and sorry for 
the old man. And they had the two bon- 
nie children you have seen with her up at 
the burying-place there. I have never 
married myself, Miss Grace, and I never 
mean to, begging your pardon; yet I will 
not say but what I have sometimes wished 
I was Angus. 

“I may have wished it one Saturday at 
even, just two months agone, if I had little 
thought at the time that I would never 
forget that night. We had been giving a 
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look round the braes at the back of Bena- 
vourd, for we knew that Glenconan would 
be down in a week or two. And Angus, 
he would be insisting that I was to stop 
with him for supper, and he would be stir- 
ring the toddy, and the glass was going 
round, but yet the bit wife was the cheeri- 
est thing in the cottage. And he had told 
me that there was a litter of foxes in the 
cairn on Funachan: ’deed, and the shep- 
herd had been complaining that very day, 
and he said he would need to be getting 
out some of the terriers and seeing after 
them. And so I said to him, after the 
last glass, that we would be seeing about 
them; and if it was a providence, as the 
minister might say, it was a providence 
of the wrong kind, but that very night I 
found the fox-hunter from Lochloy at the 
kennels. 

“ He’s an old man is Peter —as keen 
after the foxes as his dogs, but as stiff as 
Jock Rutherford; and he would by no 
means stay with us over the morrow, that 
was the Sabbath. He was bid to be on 
the Monday with the tacksman in Coulin; 
but if we thought well of it, he would take 
the cairn on Funachan on his road. So 
at last I said, and always will I rue it, 
that he was a wilful man, and must have 
his way. 

“Had it not been for Peter again, I 
would have turned back upon the Sunday 
when we met the minister. He said but 
little, but he looked the more, and many’s 
the time that 1 have minded on it since. 
And there was a beast of a raven that 
would follow us, croaking, all the way up 
Glendocharty; and Mary —that’s the 
woman ye saw, Miss Grace —she would 
have keepit back Angus from going with 
us, for both of them were dressed and 
bound for the kirk. And Angus himself, 
for once, was not that willing, but he said 
that if we were set upon it, he was to 
show us the place; so he whistled upon 
Smourach, his bit terrier, and gave a kiss 
and a smile to the wife. 

“The bitch fox had gone to her earth 
but little before us, and the dogs had 
opened on the scent or ever we got near 
to the cairn. And Peter likes ill that any 
should interfere with his pack, so Angus 
had picked up Smourach, and was holding 
herin hisarms. Well, the big fox-hounds 
they stood whining and scraping outside ; 
and terrier after terrier would be sent in 
among the rocks, and when we laid our 
ears to the ground we could hear the fight- 
ing and the scratching. But the vixen, 
she had the best of them; and dog after 
dog came back, blown and bleeding, and 
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the day was getting on, and Peter growing 
desperate. It was then that Smourach 
made a spang out of Angus’s arms, though 
I well believe he could have held her had 
it pleased him; but he was proud of the 
bit thing, and would always say that when 
once she put in her teeth, the worse she 
was worried the deeper they went. 

“ But you are wearying, and I am com- 
ing to an end, and a doleful end it was for 
Angus. The battle had begun worse than 
before, and we all of us were lying and 
listening, when some of the stones slippit 
from beneath us. Angus was like a man 
distracted, for the way was closed, and 
unless we could open it out again, he had 
looked his last upon poor Smourach. So 
he said it behoved him to go in, and when 
I looked in his eyes I saw there was no 
holding him back. So he strips his coat 
and in he crawls, and we could hear to 
him scraping away among the stones, 
when the biggest of the blocks above him 
settled down. He must have moved some 
of the small stones inside that upheld it. 
And then there came a groan through the 
cracks that sent a grue to our hearts, and 
we knew that the great rock was upon 
him. We were down upon our knees, 
and tearing away, till our hands were 
bloody and our nails were rent; and we 
got down till we saw the hair on the head 
of him, and the big bells of the sweat that 
were standing on his forehead. 

“Can you shift it, Donald?’ he could 
just groan out; and I would have given 
ten years of my life to say ay to him. 
But unless we had brought half-a-dozen 
men with bars of iron, we could never 
have lifted it one inch. But when we 
could say nothing, and he maybe heard 
Peter sob—for the fell old hunter was 
crying like a woman —all he breathed out 
was, ‘Then the Lord be good to me!’ 
and these were the last words that he ever 
spoke.” 

Donald, absorbed in his story, had been 
stimulated by Grace’s attention. But 
when he looked at ber on finishing, her 
pale face frightened him. It was not for 
nothing that Moray, knowing her impres- 
sionable temperament, had been afraid of 
shocking her by so tragic a tale. But 
with her sensitive nerves she had her 
father’s courage ; and it was to the fate of 
the unfortunate widow that she turned her 
practical mind. She forced Donald to 


tell how the news had been “ broken” by 
strong men who could not control their 
emotion, and startled the bereaved widow 
by the very intensity of their sympathy ;_ 
and though she could not go to the cot- 
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tage in her present agitation, thenceforth 
her thoughts were full of its occupant. 

Moray was both shocked and angry 
when he met the excursionists on their 
return. His daughter’s nerves had been 
sadly shaken by listening to such a narra- 
tive so near its scene. On consideration, 
it was not difficult to obtain his forgive- 
ness for Donald, who indeed, in the cir- 
cumstances, could hardly have helped 
speaking. But time after time he cursed 
his own folly in letting his daughter go 
near the churchyard and the cottage. So 
far as material help to the widow went, he 
had nothing with which to reproach him- 
self. His liberality had fed and clothed 
the little family, and was ready to assure 
its future into the bargain. But what 
haunted Grace, with that slow death-agony 
under the boulder, was the look in the 
widow’s face. There was a touch of the 
insanity that brings no oblivion —that 
distorts the horrors which memory will 
revive. Judging by the effects on herself, 
a comparatively unconcerned listener, she 
could guess how the tragedy must have 
told on the woman it so deeply affected. 
And with her actively sympathetic nature, 
inaction was out of the question. Even 
her father, now that the mischief had been 
done, felt that she must be left free to 
follow her warmimpulses. Yet she shrank 
herself from approaching so sacred a 
grief, distrusting her power of bringing 
either consolation or alleviation. 

It was then that Leslie had his oppor- 
tunity —thouzh, to do him justice, he 
never thought of it as an opportunity at 
the time; nor did he know till long after- 
wards how well he had improved it. In 
which he differed altogether from Mr. 
Venables, who, although perhaps to the 
full as warm-hearted as the other, could 
never for the life of him help thinking 
how he could turn everything to some 
personal account. There is nothing which 
a sensible girl who is vaguely contemplat- 
ing marriage craves so much in a lifelong 
companion as intuitive sympathy and in- 
telligent affection. They are the supports 
on which she hopes to lean — the shelter 
that may shield her from the storms of 
life. And now Leslie’s sympathy, al- 
though it was silent, was as clear to her 
as the intelligence, the perspicuity of 
which almost alarmed her. He said very 
little, as was his custom, but she felt that 
his loving penetration was searching out 
her innermost thoughts. And she knew, 





besides, and she had good reason to 
know, that he was employing himself very 
| energetically in her service. 
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When she came down to breakfast, 
after a restless night, she had missed her 
cousin, and asked about him. 

“ He called for a glass of rum and milk 
in his room, and was away by seven 
o’clock, they tell me,” said her father. 
“He did not vouchsafe any message for 
us, but I fancy we both guess his busi- 
ness.” 

So in the early forenoon Grace was 
sauntering on the path that led over the 
hills towards Mrs. M‘Intyre’s shieling. 
Nor was it long before she saw Leslie ap- 
proaching. He was coming on leisurely, 
as if lost in thought, but at sight of her he 
quickened his pace. 

“Well, Ralph!” was all the greeting she 
gave him, and yet there was that in her 
look and in her tone which amply rewarded 
him for his early expedition. 

“ Yes,” he said, answering her unspoken 
inquiries — “yes, I have been to see her, 
and I think I see, too, how we can help 
her.” 

Grace was of course all anxiety; but 
she repressed the questions that came 
crowding to her lips, leaving her silent 
cousin to do the talking. And he spoke 
with so much good sense and with such 
sincere feeling, that she had never listened 
to him with greater pleasure. 

“You of all girls will understand me, 
Grace, when I tell you that I never was 
so nervous in my life as when I walked 
up to the door of that poor woman’s cot- 
tage. There is something so sacred in a 
calamity like his, that it seems sacrilege 
for a man and a stranger to approach it. 
And when sorrow has almost turned the 
brain, in our ignorance and our reverence 
we are almost hopeless to cope with it. 
In fact, had it not been for one thing, I 
should have gone on hesitating ” — he did 
not add, “as you have been doing.” 

But Grace finished the sentence for him 
in her mind, and, full of her gratitude, was 
ready to reward him. 

“ And I know what that one thing was, 
and that you wished to spare my weak- 
ness an effort. Nor shall I forget it, Ralph 
— of that you may be sure; and now tell 
me everything.” 

“ Really, 1 don’t know that there is 
much to tell, except that I have prepared 
the way for you, and left her hoping for 
your visit. Though that is something, for 
I] am sure you will do her good, and in- 
deed may probably prove her salvation. 
The fact is that the poor woman has been 
neglected, though not intentionally; and 
mismanaged — with the best intentions. 
Your father, as of course he would, gave 
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his people carte blanche, and in the way 
of meal, and milk, and mutton, she has 
everything heart can desire. I believe 
that the neighbors, from Donald Ross 
downwards, would each one of them cut 
off a hand to spare hera finger-ache. But 
they scarcely understand her case, —as 
how should they? And living in the 
shadows of that brooding solitude — you 
remember our talk of yesterday, just be- 
fore we saw her? —her dead is always 
with her; the horrors of that death-scene 
are always present with her; and I believe, 
from what she let slip, that the husband 
she loved haunts her in her visions of the 
night like the vampires of the Hungarian 
legends. Unhappily, perhaps, she seems 
to be a remarkable woman for her station: 
what you might have been,” he added, 
with a serious smile, ** had you been born 
a shepherd’s daughter and similarly be- 
reaved.” 

“ But the minister?” said Grace. “He 
is a good man —is he not? Has he not 
gone to visit her?” 

“ The minister is an excellent man, and 
his visits have been only too frequent. 
From what I have gathered, and it was a 
good deal, his views are as strong and as 
sincere as they are narrow. He pities 
her; he feels for her, according to his 
lights ; but he is persuaded that the terri- 
ble death was a judgment. And even in 
consoling the widow, in his heart and con- 
science he feels that he must vindicate the 
ways of God to man, and says as much. 
So Mrs. M‘Intyre, believing in her pas- 
tor’s spiritual infallibility, is tormented by 
the notion of her husband’s doom. If he 
was made a flagrant example of the sin of 
Sabbath-breaking, if he was doomed here, 
he may be condemned hereafter.” 

“ How terrible!” 

“Isitnot? But that is just where you 
may do unspeakable good, since you can 
talk religion as well as common sense, and 
speak to her of mercy instead of judgment. 
But it is not for me to tell you, Grace, how 
you may best comfort the widow. | should 
as soon think of giving a hint to one of the 
angels: if you cannot bring consolation’to 
the cottage, then I throw up my hands. 
And even the minister is a candid man, 
and may listen to reason and the views of 
Glenconan’s daughter. You go to work 
with him and with Mrs. M'‘Intyre, and 
come to me and report progress. In the 
mean time, I wash my hands of the whole 
matter — unless, indeed, you should want 
money.” 

“ That you assuredly shall not do, or I 
take no further step; and | cannot use a 
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stronger threat, for I believe that we sha// 
succeed in our errand if we only go hand 
inhand. But you must still be my guide, 
and, you may be sure, I shall be very 
docile. Only tell me what I am to do, 
and you shall have no cause to complain.” 

Leslie never in his life felt half so happy, 
and he would have very much liked to 
have told her so. A community of inter- 
ests had been established on the highest 
and holiest grounds; and now he had 
proved and realized the virtues and the 
qualities with which he had always desired 
to credit his cousin. She was worth the 
loving, and she was worth the living and 
the working for, so from thenceforth he 
made up his mind to do both the one and 
the other; and when Leslie’s mind was 
made up on a subject so all-important, it 
was by no means easy to move it. That 
happy moment seriously altered the odds 
against hopes and ambitions on the part 
of Mr. Venables. And it is more than 
probable that Grace made a guess at what 
was passing in his mind; for her color 
rose, to her confusion, as her cousin’s 
eyes were riveted on her. 

But the confusion passed away, and the 
community of interest remained. The 
cousins went like angel visitors to the 
cottage, sometimes together, more often 
separately. They found that the widow 
could be won to confidences in a Zé/e-a-4é1e, 
though she would shrink into herself when 
the two came together. But their sym- 
pathy began to teach her acquiescence, 
which might gradually grow to contented 
resignation. And although it was not 
often she spoke the thanks she looked, 
she could occasionally be eloquent in her 
gratitude to either when the other was 
away. She had warm feelings, or she 
could never have suffered so intensely ; 
and she had been educated above her 
present station. But let her enlarge on 
the praises of the absent as she might, 
she could never tire the patience of either 
of the listeners. Grace would hear how 
her manly cousin —who had saved the 
life of another at the risk of his own, to 
the admiration of the daring hillmen — 
could be tender and impassioned as any 
woman. She heard involuntary compar- 
isons drawn, much to his advantage, be- 
tween him and the very worthy minister, 
in whom, nevertheless, as we have said, 
Mrs. M‘Intyre profoundly believed. She 
admired the tact, though it seemed pro- 
fanity to call it tact, which he had shown 
in these delicate circumstances; and re- 
proaching herself for her blindness hith- 
erto, she rather ran into the opposite 





extreme. In short, she admired him and 
loved him more and more, and day by day 
—as a cousin; so it must be confessed 
that Mr. Leslie’s chances were looking 
up. 
While as for him, in the true spirit of 
poetry, he took to idealizing the maiden 
he had longed to adore. Before he 
thought seriously of loving her, he had 
been hampered by his distrustful good 
sense. He had admired the natural grace 
of her movements; he had meditated son- 
nets to her beauties when the fancy 
seized him ; he had liked the liveliness that 
sparkled in her dadinage with Venables. 
But whether it were from a dash of jeal- 
ousy or doubts as to her depth, he had 
feared that she and Venables would be 
fitly matched. For Leslie, with no touch 
of personal vanity, cherished a good deal 
of quiet intellectual pride. But with him, 
as with her, there had come a reaction, 
and now he was the more ready to worship 
that he had rashly criticised. Now he 
figured her to himself as the ministering 
angel, bringing messages from heaven to 
desolate hearth; and then, in a natural 
sequence of ideas, he thought what her 
presence would be in her husband’s home. 
Altogether, if Mr. Venables had really left 
his heart in the Highlands, when he went 
southward full of self-confidence, to study 
the advancement of his fortunes, he might 
have had good grounds for uneasiness, 
had he known all that was going on. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE HON. WILFRED WINSTANLEY. 


BuT come what might of his affair with 
his cousin, Jack Venables had been do- 
ing well for himself. In Winstanley he 
seemed to have met what the spiritualists 
would have called his affinity, allowances 
being made for the difference in their 
ages. He had succeeded as the other 
hoped to succeed, by social gifts, by tact, 
and by enterprise. To be sure, as Jack 
learned by degrees, Winstanley had had 
certain advantages in starting. He heard 
the story bit by bit, and, as it were, inci- 
dentally ; yet Winstanley was really frank, 
and willing to be so, for he loved to find 
an admiring listener. And Jack sat at his 
feet with unfeigned and flattering interest, 
storing up the treasures of wisdom which 
he hoped to turn to practical account. 

Mr. Winstanley had been the second 
son of the Viscount Wreckin; and through 
his mother he had inherited a handsome 
independent fortune. Had he been more 
humbly born and poor, he would probably 
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have done what Jack had dreamed of do- 
ing, and turned artist, launching out as an 
adventurer in full Bohemia. He was 
fond of art, and had fair talents that way, 
which possibly he might have cultivated 
to profitable purpose. He was fond of 
pleasure too, and it might well have been 
a question whether art or pleasure would 
have got the upper hand, had he given 
himself over to leading the life of a Miir- 
ger. As it was, the family traditions kept 
him straight, and fair play was given to 
his talents and his ambition, For two or 
three generations the Winstanleys had 
been distinguished in public affairs, and 
they had the habit of intermarrying with 
the governing Whig families. Taking to 
politics or diplomacy like ducks to the 
water, it was only a question with the 
Hon. Wilfred as to the direction in which 
he should steer. 

He might have sat for a borough which 
was in reality a close one, though the 
Winstanley influence was decently ig- 
nored. Or he might try his fortunes in 
diplomacy, with the absolute certainty that 
he would be taken care of. The young 
aristocrat hardly hesitated. He had 
gauged himself and knew that he was 
clever, but he was not very sure that he 
was profound. He did know that he de- 
tested drudgery, and he was doubtful 
whether he might shine as aspeaker. He 
would as soon have committed suicide off- 
hand, as condemned himself to commit- 
tees and the study of blue-books; and 
making a slow reputation as a hard-work- 
ing official, seemed a game that was far 
from being worth the candle. On the 
other hand, diplomacy attracted him. He 
liked the idea of looking forward in the 
future to twisting sultans and kaisers and 
kings round his fingers. While in the 
mean time, with the strong interest he 
could command, he might serve his ap- 
prenticeship in pleasant places. 

On the whole, he had had little reason 
to complain; and if he went through a 
good deal of disillusioning, he had the 
grace to acknowledge that the faults 
were his own. He was quick but not in- 
dustrious; he was adroit, but scarcely 
reliable. He began at Florence as az- 
taché at the court of the grand duke in 
the good old days, and there he made his 
reputation as a man who could shine in 
society, and: who was an artistic con- 
noisseur. He went in for society as mat- 
ter of business, and for the fine arts in the 
way both of business and pleasure. He 
ran up bills, but he could afford to pay 
them; he entertained, because he liked 
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entertaining, while other atfachés ate at 
their master’s tables, going out to dianers, 
and giving none inexchange. Sohe early 
made his mark as a brilliant young man, 
who might do the State good service were 
he promoted. And even then, his pleas- 
ures, and what apparently were his ex- 
travagances, proved profitable. He flirted 
freely with maids and matrons, saying 
little of importance, and picking up a good 
deal. He was the very man to be set to 
match some feminine diplomatist, who, 
being sent out to shear her dupes, never 
dreamed of going home shorn. The in- 
genuous youth had a way of looking into 
women’s eyes, which at once disarmed 
them anddrewthem on. It could hardly be 
called deceit, it came so naturally to him. 
Then his art purchases were even more 
immediately lucrative than his social tal- 
ents. He had grand passions for partic- 
ular pictures. There was one Madonna 
by Correggio, which he bought at what 
appeared a fancy price, and fitted up in a 
fancy case, carrying it with him wherever 
he went. The passion being sated, he 
sold Our Lady afterwards for cent per 
cent on the original purchase money. In 
fact, although he might be taken in now 
and then, as must be the fate of the very 
shrewdest in experience, he generally put 
out good money at usury, and could realize 
his investments in the aggregate at a hand- 
some profit. 

He married young and for love, which 
might appear to be inconsistent with his 
practical character ; but, as it chanced, the 
lady had a considerable fortune, which 
was subsequently increased by an unex- 
pected inheritance. The lady had like- 
wise a will of her own, as she had a right 
to have, and we dare say there may have 
been domestic tussles before she was per- 
mitted to indulge it. At any rate, the 
pair ultimately signed terms of peace, and 
agreed to go each their own way as they 
liked, coming together on a footing of 
friendship when they pleased. Winstan- 
ley had gone through all the successive 
grades, from unpaid attaché to first secre- 
tary of legation; and then he became a 
promising minister, although he had never 
risen to the rank of ambassador. That, 
as I said, was very much his own fault. 
He was able, but only too versatile, for 
he wanted ballast. He loved change of 
scene, and was willing to be shifted any 
where, from the Hague or Frankfort to 
Quito or Pekin. And all that could cer- 
tainly be predicated of him at the Foreign 
Office was, that he would scarcely be set- 
tled ere he would wish to change again. 
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And a change he invariably succeeded in 
effecting, which may have gone far to 
account for his complacent submission, 
though he went revolving in secondary 
spheres in place of rising to the primary. 

So that even in the discharge of his 
strictly official duties, the proverb of the 
rolling stone could hardly be said to apply 
to him, for he rolled out of one good berth 
into another, and had always respectable 
pay and appointments. But he was a man 
who had many irons in the fire, and had a 
marvellous instinct for never burning his 
fingers. As to that, we may let him speak 
for himself, as it was a subject on which 
he was especially fond of speaking when 
he could make sure of his audience. 
Winstanley detested the semblance of 
boasting, but he loved sympathetic appre- 
ciation. Perhaps it was the unfeigned 
and only half-conscious flattery of Jack 
Venables in that respect, which had drawn 
the elder adventurer most strongly towards 
the younger one. 

Jack had expressed his admiration and 
astonishment at the number and variety 
of those irons of Mr. Winstanley, though 
he had merely heard of a few of them in 
course of conversation. 

“ Well, you see,” said Winstanley com- 
placently, “I have lived in many places in 
my time, and have always made it a golden 
rule to turn my opportunities to the best 
advantage.” 

““And such opportunities!” sighingly 
ejaculated Jack. 

* Such opportunities, you may well say. 
No man can do more in the speculative 
way than one of her Majesty’s diplomatic 
representatives in foreign parts. The 
misfortune is, with men sent to Peru or 
Patagonia, or those sort of places, that 
very few of them have money. They try 
to live on their incomes, or to save upon 
them, and they fail ignominiously. Now 
I had money, as it happened. Trade is 
forbidden even to consuls now, very prop- 
erly, though the poor devils have often to 
starve upon a pittance, in obedience to 
peremptory though righteous rules. But 
a free Briton may always invest his money 
in whatever quarter of the globe he hap- 
pens to find himself. A diplomatist has 
always access to the best information, and 
should be able to count on his position 
for guaranteeing his being honestly dealt 
with.” 

“So, sir? ” again ejaculated Jack, hang- 
ing on the lips of the speaker, in the con- 
fident hope of successfully imitating him. 

Winstanley was pleased, and went on; 
perhaps he had his reasons besides. 





“ Look here, Venables; I have taken a 
liking to you, and I don’t mind telling you 
something of my financial story for your 
guidance. I owe you a debt, and I hope 
to do more than this to pay it; meantime 
I am sure I may count on your discretion, 
for you conceive it is not to every one that 
I should give a catalogue raisonné of my 
investments.” 

Jack merely bowed and smiled, —he 
was too deeply interested to interrupt; 
and Winstanley proceeded : — 

“I don’t pretend for a moment that the 
list is exhaustive; indeed I have been 
perpetually selling out and buying again 
elsewhere, for even a steady run of gains 
would pall intolerably. I merely give 
you some illustrative cases, and mention 
what I consider the turning-points in my 
career, 

“I flatter myself my first hit was an in- 
spiration, and the boldest of all. When 
in the Foreign Office as a mere boy, I had 
made friends with Isaacs, the great Jew 
financier; or rather, Isaacs had conde- 
scended to take notice of me. By way of 
extraordinary favor, he had allotted me a 
few shares in the Universal Bank. The 
shares had gone up like balloons, and they 
came down again as if the gas was escap- 
ing through rents, in the panic of —I 
don’t precisely remember the year. I was 
in mortal terror, for the liability was un- 
limited; and I was in blessed ignorance 
of the bank’s transactions and resources. 
I rushed off to my friend Isaacs. I think 
I must have taken his fancy, as you have 
taken mine. It was after dusk, in his pri- 
vate sitting-room, and before answering 
he went to see if the door was shut, and 
if the shutters were safe. Then he came 
back to me with an air of mystery, and told 
me that the concern was absolutely safe. 
*Schwartzchild’ was the only word he 
dropped besides, and I could see that he 
would shut up like an oyster if I cross- 
examined him. | thanked him, and shook 
hands, and chewed the cud of meditation 
through a sleepless night. If I sold, I 
should lose seriously, and might possibly 
be let in afterall. But if the bank was 
safe, it must be the time to buy, for the 
falling shares were to be had for a song. 
It was all a question of Isaacs’s good 
faith, for he was assuredly in the bank’s 
innermost secrets, and as tothat I exer- 
cised my diplomatic perceptions. I was 
persuaded that the man meant kindly by 
me, so I gave commission to sundry brok- 
ers to buy Universal shares. The bank 
was smashed up long ago, but I sold ail 
I had bought afterwards, contenting my- 
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self with a modest gain of £8000. Had I 
chosen to hold on 1 might have made half 
as much again; and had I stuck to the 
investment, I should have been a ruined 
man. 

“Those were pleasant times in Paris, 
when I was second secretary in the Fau- 
bourg St. Honoré, during the golden days 
of the empire. As a member of our Le- 
gation, I knew nothing and wished to 
know nothing of such things as that luck- 
less ‘Mexican question,’ which came on 
later, and was handed over to De Morny 
for the payment of hisdebts. But I culti- 
vated M. Haussman and the MM. Fould. 
I used to dine with those magnificent 
gentlemen pretty frequently, smoking cig- 
areites over sweet champagne at dessert, 
and by putting two and two together, I 
exercised my prescience, and picked up 
sundry lots of house property on the lines 
of the prefect’s projected demolitions. 

“T had got rid of most of them before 
I was sent on to Vienna, to profit by my 
Parisian experiences in the Kaiserstadt. 
I had my knife and fork at Schwartzchild’s 
mansion in the Leopoldplatz, and I had 
my little interest in the house specula- 
tions, in the Danube Valley Reclamation 
schemes, and the Hungarian Land-banks. 
Well, weil, perhaps it was lucky for me 
that the Viennese society and blank days 
of bear-shooting in the Carpathians bored 
me. At all events I was in Pekin, having 
cleared out everything Austrian at hand- 
some profits before the 4vach came in the 
great exhibition year. By the way, I re- 
member that relative of yours, Mr. Moray, 
in China, but we will talk about him an- 
other time. I soon tired of China, and 
touched nothing there. No doubt there 
was money to be made by outsiders in 
silks and opium. But the fact was, it was 
the kind of money-making which is likely 
to leave pitch on the fingers. And as | 
caught an ague besides, I went to sun 
myself and get rid of the shivers in the 
dry uplands of the Columbian Republic. 
There I dipped into coffee plantations, 
and dyed my hands in indigo-growing, — 
always in the way of legitimate invest- 
ments, remember; and I should have 
done a good deal better than I did, had it 
not been for the moral tone of the coun- 
try. I give you my word of hanor, that 
when you get mixed up with a syndicate 
there, the rascals would leave even a Brit- 
ish minister in the lurch; and more than 
once I had to come down handsomely, to 
save the credit of those whom malevolent 
scandal might have called my confeder- 


ates. But I pray you to observe, my. 





young friend, that though I have made 
many hits in my time, I never in my life 
did one dishonorable action, and so I saw 
my properties in Columbia seriously de- 
preciated. The more was the pity. Had 
others only run as straight, I might have 
left the Legation there with a handsome 
fortune. And I don’t know, after all, but 
what I should have regretted it, for satis- 
factory speculation is the salt of life. 

“ But I am getting prosaic, and | fear I 
begin to twaddle. Oh yes, it is no use 
your protesting — I take your civility for 
what it is worth. And at any rate, I 
should say little about my squabbles with 
the Foreign Office. 

“ As for successive foreign secretaries, 
I always found them the most impractica- 
ble of men.” And here Mr. Winstanley 
smiled. “They said —and you may im- 
agine how absurd the accusation was — 
that I was never to be counted upon from 
month to month; that the health and 
digestion which seemed perfect in London 
were always breaking down in foreign 
climates; that I was perpetually giving 
myself leave of absence; and that if they 
sent a specially important despatch, I was 
always crossing it ez route. You conceive, 
that to a gentleman of comfortable means, 
there was no dealing with officials of that 
stamp. So I intimated courteously, that, 
leaving my services at her Majesty’s dis- 
posal, I was quite content to be shelved 
in the mean time. To do them justice, 
they took me readily at my word, offering 
me the ribbon of St. Michael and St. 
George, which I declined respectfully with 
thanks.” 

“Did you not find it a little dull, sir, 
that change to a private life?” 

“Dull, my good friend! dull! Why, 
I am never dull. I have always been too 
full of occupations. As for being bored 
sometimes, I don’t say ; that is a different 
thing altogether, and the common lot of 
well-to-do humanity. At this moment I 
have no end of promising schemes on 
hand, as you will learn when we improve 
our acquaintance. But apropos to being 
bored, having a conscience and some con- 
sideration for you, I shall ring for my 
candle, and wish you good-night.” 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
THE IRISH PARLIAMENT OF 1782. 
MR. PARNELL has at last put in definite 
words the demands of the Irish National 
ist party. 
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In his speech at Cork, on the 21st of 
January last, he is reported to have said: 


We cannot ask for less than the restitution 
of Grattan’s Parliament, with its important 
privileges and wide and far-reaching constitu- 
tion. 


This irreducible. minimum will be de- 
manded by a numerous and compact Irish 
party in the next Parliament; and it is 
important, therefore, to know what was 
the constitution, what were the powers of 
that Parliament whose restitution is to be 
asked for. It is strange that, practically, 
no work exists which gives a concise and 
succinct account of it. Mr. Lecky brings 
the history of the Irish Parliament only 
as far as 1782; Mr. Froude’s history of it 
is intermingled with the narrative of other 
Irish affairs; whilst the late Chief Justice 
Whiteside’s lectures on the subject by no 
means go sufficiently deep to satisfy the 
requirements of the political student. 

The constitution of the Parliament of 
1782, or, as Mr. Parnell calls it, ‘ Grat- 
tan’s Parliament,” cannot be satisfactorily 
understood without an acquaintance with 
the previous history of the Irish Parlia- 
ment. 

According to Sir John Davies — prob- 
ably the greatest authority on the subject 
—the first time and occasion for insti- 
tuting the High Court of Parliament in 
Ireland was in the reign of Edward the 
First. England then, torn by internal 
dissensions, and threatened with Scotch 
incursions, was unable to look after her 
subjects who had migrated to and settled 
in Ireland; and they, left to their own re- 
sources, obtained authority from England, 
and held a Parliament among themselves. 
This privilege of separate legislative pow- 
er, once gained, was not surrendered. 
That it was not a satisfactory form of con- 
nection between the two countries, how- 
ever, is proved by the fact that Henry the 
Seventh most materially modified it. In 
fact, he annihilated the independence of 
the Irish Parliament and made the gov- 
ernment of Ireland directly dependent on 
the sovereign’s own will and pleasure. 
Sir Edward Poyning was selected to give 
effect to the king’s determination, and was 
sent to Ireland as deputy. On his arrival 
there, in 1494, he convened a Parliament; 
and a most important and far-reaching 
act, known throughout Irish history as 
Poyning’s Act, was passed. It enacted 
that 


no Parliament be holden hereafter in the said 





| 


land bet at such season as the King’s Lieu- | 


King under the Great Seal of that land the 
causes and consideration, and all such Acts 
as them seemeth should pass in the same Par- 
liament. 


and until the king and his English council 
had signified their approval of the same 
under the great seal of England. Thus 
by a single act Henry made the Irish Par- 
liament absolutely dependent on the En- 
glish government, and for nearly three 
centuries afterwards that one act ruled all 
Irish legislation. 

In the next reign the identity and insep- 
arability of the crowns of the two coun- 
tries were enacted. Hitherto the English 
sovereigns had only been “lords” of Ire- 
land, but in 1542 it was enacted by the 
Irish Parliament that 


the King’s Highness, his heirs and successors, 
kings of England, be always kings of this land 
of Ireland, and should hold and enjoy all pre- 
rogatives, dignities, etc., forever—as united 
and knit to the imperial Crown of the realm of 
England. 


Thenceforward the union of the crowns 
was an accomplished and recognized fact, 
and the chief executive power in both 
countries was vested in the same person ; 
but as the sovereign could not himself 
reside in Ireland or personally conduct 
the government of that country, a great 
part of his authority was delegated to a 
deputy, or viceroy, or lord lieutenant, with 
whom a council was associated. 

This Irish Council consisted of some 
twenty or thirty members — the lord chan- 
cellor of Ireland and some of the judges, 
the Archbishop of Dublin, a bishop or two, 
and some nobles. Practically it was a 
third chamber of the legislature, as all 
Irish bills had to receive its approval be- 
fore going before the English Privy Coun- 
cil, and befere submission to the Irish 
Parliament. 

Such was the constitution of Ireland at 
the beginning of the seventeenth century ; 
such, too, was it at the end of that cen- 
tury, for we may pass over the brief in- 
terruptions in this form of government: 
one when Cromwell, with the gifted fore- 
sight of a great statesman, united the Irish 
and English Parliaments, and established 
complete free trade between the two coun- 
tries; and one when James the Second, 
driven from England, sought to make a 
stand in Ireland, and convoked a Parlia- 
ment there. After each of these brief 
interruptions the country reverted to its 
constitution under Poyning’s Act. 

In the early part of the eighteenth cen- 


tenant and Council there first do certify the | tury an important event occurred which 
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still further reduced the value of the Irish 
constitution. 

A dispute arose as to the relative au- 
thority of the Irish House of Lords and 
the House of Lords of Great Britain. In 
a certain legal case —it is unnecessary to 
go into details—an appeal from the de- 
cision of the. law courts was made to the 
Irish House of Lords. The appeal was 
further carried to the English House of 
Lords, which set aside the decision of the 
Irish Lords. The latter protested strenu- 
ously against the English Lords assuming 
a superior authority, and presented a peti- 
tion to the king, in which they urged that, 


if the power of the judicature may, by a vote 
of the British Lords, be taken away from the 
Parliament of Ireiand, no reason can be given 
why the same may not, in like manner, deprive 
us of the benefit of our whole Constitution, 


The answer given to this petition was 
the celebrated Declaratory Act (6 George 
I.), which enacted 
that the Kingdom of Ireland hath been, is, and 
of right ought to be subordinate unto, and de- 
pendent upon, the imperial Crown of Great 
Britain, as being inseparably united and an- 
nexed thereunto; and that the King, with the 
consent of the Lords and Commons of Great 
Britain in Parliament assembled, hath power to 
make laws of sufficient force tu bind the Kingdom 
and people of Ireland; and that the House of 
Lords of Ireland have not, nor ought of right 
to have, any jurisdiction to judge of, or affirm, 
or reverse any decree made in any court within 
the said Kingdom, and that all proceedings 
before the said House of Lords upon any such 
judgment or decrees are void. 


It may here be remarked that up to this 
time Parliament was by no means so in- 
dispensable an institution that prolonged 
periods could not elapse without it. From 
1585 to 1612 (twenty-seven years) there 
was no Parliament; and again from 1615 
to 1634 (nineteen years) and from 1666 to 
1692 (twenty-six years) no Parliaments 
were held. By the close of George the 
Second’s reign, however, it used to meet 
every second year. 

Another matter which must be men- 
tioned is, that there was no limitation of 
time for the existence of a Parliament, 
except the life of the sovereign. Some 
Parliaments lasted for many years — that 
of George the Second was actually in ex- 
istence for thirty-three. 

The Irish constitution remained in this 
powerless and inert form down to the end 
of George the Second’s reign; then, un- 
der the awakening feeling of the Protes- 
tants of Ireland, who had long been suf- 
fering under a denial of nearly all the 





privileges which their brethren in England 
had gained by the Revolution, many con- 
cessions affecting the constitution and 
powers of Parliament were secured. Be- 
fore detailing them, the constitution of 
both Houses of Parliament and the elec- 
torate must be described; and it is to be 
borne in mind that, with one exception 
hereafter to be stated, the description now 
given is that also of the constitution and 
electorate of Grattan’s Parliament. 

Of the House of Lords little need be 
said. It consisted of about one hundred 
and fifty to one hundred and seventy tem- 
poral peers, a large number of whom were 
absentees, and of twenty-two spiritual 
peers. A few had titles of some antiq- 
uity, but the bulk of them had received 
their peerages in recent times as a reward 
for services to the government. Most of 
the temporal peers were large landed pro- 
prietors; hence the landed interest was 
predominant in the upper House. Many 
of them were proprietors of the Parlia- 
mentary close boroughs, and could send 
their nominees to the House of Commons, 
so they exercised large influence also in 
the lower chamber. It is stated that in 
the later half of the century fifty-three 
peers nominated one hundred and twenty- 
three members of the House of Commons. 
The Duke of Leinster, Lord Shannon, and 
Lord Ely were the three largest of the 
borough owners, and they controlled no 
less than thirty-five votes in the House of 
Commons. 

The House of Commons consisted of 
three hundred members. In the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century it had 
been a little over two hundred, but it was 
somewhat gradually raised as the require- 
ments of the Stuart sovereigns necessi- 
tated their securing a majority of govern- 
ment supporters, or, in other words, 
“packing Parliament.” James the First 
created about forty boroughs, all with so 
small a number of electors that they were 
mere nominee boroughs. “1 have made 
forty boroughs,” said James when remon- 
strated with; “suppose I had made four 
hundred? The more, the merrier.” 

Of the three hundred members, two 
were returned from each of the thirty-two 
counties; two by Dublin University, and 
the remaining two hundred and thirty- 
four, from one hundred and seventeen 
cities, towns, and boroughs, each of 
which returnedtwo members. Only mem- 
bers of the Protestant Established Church 
of Ireland could sit in the House. Per- 
sons of other religious professions were 
excluded. 
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The electorate was Protestant, and 
mainly of members of the Established 
Church; for though Nonconformists were 
not specifically excluded, the test clause 
shut them out from the corporations by 
which a large proportion of the members 
were elected. Roman Catholics, who 
constituted the bulk of the population of 
the country, did not possess the fran- 
chise, and consequently had no voice in 
the legislature. 

The House of Commons was therefore 
purely a Protestant Church of Ireland 
body, elected by a part only of the Prot- 
estant inhabitants of Ireland. 

The franchise was a forty-shilling free- 
hold. 

Popular representation, such as exists 
in the present day, can scarcely be said to 
have existed. In the counties, and in a 
few of the larger cities and boroughs, the 
voice of the electors made itself, to some 
extent felt. Inthe smaller boroughs there 
were either few inhabitants or the most 
absolute system of nomination by the bor- 
ough proprietor. 

Grattan, in a speech in 1793, described 
the state of Irish representation so late 
as that year: — 


Of three hundred members [he said] above 
two hundred are returned by individuals ; from 
forty to fifty are returned by ten persons; sev- 
eral of the boroughs have no resident elector 
at all ; some of them have but one; and, on the 
whole, two-thirds of the representatives in the 
House of Commons are returned by less than 
one hundred persons. 


Sir L. Parsons enables us to form an 
opinion of the relationship existing be- 
tween members and their constituents. 
In a speech in 1794 he said: — 


What shall we say that we have been doing 
when we go back to our representatives? I 
ask pardon, I forgot. A majority of this 
House never go back to their representatives. 
They do not know them; they do not live 
among them; many of them never saw them; 
no, nor even the places they represent. What 
a mockery is this of representation ! 


Next to the constitution of the Par- 
liament, its powers must be considered. 
Those powers were very limited. There 
was no Mutiny Act. The army in Ireland, 
which consisted of twelve thousand men, 
had been created by an English act of 
Parliament in the reign of William the 
Third, and was paid out of the hereditary 
revenue which was settled in perpetuity; 
and out of the control of Parliament. The 
House of Commons did not possess the 
power of originating bills. Bills orig- 





inated with the Irish Privy Council, 
which even claimed the right of originat- 
ing money bills. The most a member of 
Parliament could do was to introduce the 
“heads ” of a bill. 

Then, to quote Mr. Lecky’s descrip- 
tion: — 

Heads of Bills arising in either House first 
passed to the Irish Privy Council, which might 
either suppress them altogether or alter them 
as it pleased. 

If this body thought fit to throw them into 
the form of a Bill, it at once transmitted that 
Bill to England, where it was submitted to the 
examination of a Committee of the English 
Privy Council, assisted by the English Attor- 
ney-General, and this body, like the Irish 
Privy Council, had an unlimited power of sup- 
pressing or altering it, 

If the Bill passed through this second ordeal, 
it was returned with such changes, additions, 
and diminutions as the two Privy Councils had 
made to the House of Parliament in which it 
took its rise, and it then passed for the first 
time to the other House. Neither House, 
however, had now the power of altering it, and 
they were therefore reduced to the alternative 
of rejecting it altogether or accepting it in the 
exact form in which it had been returned from 
England.* 


As one summarizes these facts, one 
realizes how little claim at this period the 
irish Parliament had even to the name of 
a Parliament. The suffrage restricted to 
a section of a section of the people of 
Ireland, ‘the House composed mainly of 
nominees and but little of representatives, 
coming seldom in contact with the lim- 
ited section of the people from whom 
it was supposed to derive its authority, 
controlled by the crown by open and 
direct bribery, destitute almost of the 
power of originating legislation, all its 
acts subject to the revision of the Irish 
Privy Council, which was often hostile to 
it, and to the English Privy Council, which 
was still more hostile to it, —it was but 
the shadow, the mere phantom of a Par- 
liament. Over and above all this was the 
humiliating fact that the British Parlia- 
ment not alone claimed the right to, but 
actually did legislate for Ireland, regard- 
less of the Irish Parliament. 

Had England treated her loyal subjects 
and those of her own race in Ireland with 
justice, and extended to them the liberties 
she herself enjoyed, the outburst of feeling 
which led tothe independence of the Irish 
Parliament might not have occurred. But 
even those of her own blood she treated 
in a manner too harsh to be submitted to. 


* Vol. iv., p. 35% 
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The Habeas Corpus Act had not been 
extended to Ireland. The judges were 
dependent on the will of the sovereign. 
The, taxes of the country were charged 
with pensions to kings’ mistresses or fa- 
vorites. But, over and above all, Irish 
industry of every description was crushed 
out of existence, and the country pauper- 
ized and ruined under the blasting and 
withering operation of the commercial 
laws of the British Parliament. A blank 
hopelessness of improvement hung over 
the whole country. It is not to be won- 
dered at that even the Protestants of Ire- 
land, those who were directly descended 
from the English settlers, and who had 
the most to gain by allegiance to the Brit- 
ish government, should chafe under such 
a state of thraldom. Gradually there 
arose amongst them a national party. In 
the Parliament rendered necessary by the 
accession of George the Third the spirit 
of opposition became more defined. In 
the counties and in the larger or more 
open boroughs, not alone was considerable 
interest taken in the elections, but strin- 
gent tests were imposed on candidates.* 

The first object of the National party 
was to secure some control over the con- 
stitution of the Parliament, and great ef- 
forts were made to limit the duration of 
Parliaments to seven years asin England. 

For some years the struggle was carried 
on, and would probably have been much 
longer resisted, had not the necessities of 
England required additional troops. As 
an inducement to the Irish Parliament to 
supply an additional force of about three 
thousand men, the concession of octennial 
Parliaments was granted, and in 1768 an 
octennial act was allowed to pass. This 
act laid the foundation of the strength of 
the Irish National party, and other meas- 
ures were soon striven for. The inade- 
quacy of the hereditary revenue to meet 
the constantly increasing expenditure of 
the British crown, and the fact that fur- 
ther revenue could only be raised in Ire- 
land by the Irish Parliament, afforded 
fresh occasions for the Irish Parliament 
to secure further concessions from En- 
gland. 

But there arose among the Irish Prot- 
estants the conviction that legislative 
independence could alone secure them all 
that they wanted. Events favored them 
in their aspirations. The desperate com- 
plications in which England was involved, 
and the constantly increasing demands 


* Lecky’s History of England in the Eighteenth 
Century. 
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on her strength, led to her inability at a 
critical moment to protect Ireland from 
threatened invasion by France. Financial 
difficulties prevented an increase of the 
Irish army, and Ireland took measures to 
defend herself. 

Associations for self-defence were 
formed by the Irish gentry, who enrolled 
their Protestant tenants. Thus sprang 
into being those Irish volunteers who 
during the next few years were to take so 
important a part in the history of their 
country.* They increased rapidly in num- 
bers and improved in discipline, and 
quickly became a formidable element in 
Irish affairs. First among the results of 
the new circumstances thus developed 
was the remission by England of many of 
the commercial restrictions placed upon 
Ireland, and the grant of permission to 
trade with the British colonies; next was 
the relief of the Dissenters from the sac- 
ramental test. 

The cry for legislative independence, 
however, grew higher. In 1780 Grattan 
introduced into the Irish House of Com- 
mons a declaration of Parliamentary inde- 
pendence, on which occasion the govern- 
ment with difficulty succeeded in having 
the debate adjourned. A modification of 
Poyning’s Act, which was also sought for, 
was defeated by the government. The 
Protestant Volunteers became discon- 
tented with the slow progress of events, 
and in February, 1782, a great meeting of 
delegates from the Ulster Volunteers was 
held at Dungannon. Mr. Lecky says of 
them: — 


Elected by a popular constituency of 25,000 
armed men, free from the borough influence 
and from the corruption which tainted the 
Parliament in Dublin, animated with a con- 
sciousness of great services performed, and 
with a sincere and ardent patriotism, they were 
undoubtedly the most faithful representatives 
then sitting of the opinions and wishes of the 
Irish Protestants, 


They passed a series of resolutions, the 
most important being that a claim of any 
body of men other than the king, Lords, 
and Commons of Ireland, to make laws to 
bind this kingdom, is unconstitutional, 
illegal, and a grievance. It soon became 
evident that the government could not 
much longer resist. The crushing dis- 
asters to the English arms in America, 
and the desperate straits in which En- 
gland found herself, rendered it impossi- 
ble for her to oppose the Irish demands. 


* Catholics were not yet enrolled, but they subscribed 
liberally towards the expense. 
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Lord North’s government fell, and the 
Rockingham ministry, including Fox and 
Shelburne, succeeded it. 

The new government was forced to 
deal at once with Irish demands. The 
Duke of Portland, the new lord lieutenant, 
in his speech to the Irish House of Com- 
mons, in April, 1782, said: — 

He had it in command to inform them that 
the King, being concerned to find that discon- 
tents and jealousies are prevailing among his 
loyal subjects in Ireland, upon matters of great 
weight and importance, recommended the 
House to take the same into their most serious 
consideration, in order to such a final adjust- 
ment as might give mutual satisfaction to his 
kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland. 


Hereupon Grattan moved an address 
to the king declaring that “the crown of 
Ireland is an imperial crown inseparably 
annexed to the crown of Great Britain,” 
“the kingdom of Ireland is a distinct 
kingdom, with a Parliament of her own, 
the sole legislature thereof; and there is 
no body of men competent to make laws 
to bind this nation except the king, Lords, 
and Commons of Ireland;” and he then 
set forth the demands of the Irish Parlia- 
ment. 

One was the repeal of the Declaratory 
Act of George the First, and the conse- 
quent restoration of the appellate juris- 
diction of the Irish House of Lords; the 
next was the repeal of the provision in 
Poyning’s Act that Irish legislation should 
receive the sanction of the Privy Councils 
of Ireland and England; and the third 
was the alteration of the perpetual Irish 
Mutiny Act into a temporary act. 

In May resolutions were passed in the 
English Parliament pledging the legisla- 
ture to these concessions, and immediately 
afterwards they were formally made. 

It was recognized at the time that these 
measures were anything but a complete 
settlement of the relationship between the 
two countries. It was intended that fur- 
ther ones should be adopted to determine 
definitely and finally the exact limits of 
the independence of Ireland. In an ad- 
dress to the king the Irish House of 
Commons asked 
that the King would be pleased, either by com- 
munications made to his confidential! servants, 
or through the medium of the Chief Governor 
of Ireland, or by Commissioners, to set on foot 
a treaty between the kingdoms of Great Britain 
and Ireland, to settle the precise limits of the 
independence required, the consideration to be 
given for the protection expected, and the pro- 
portion which it would be proper for Ireland 
to contribute towards the general support of 
the Empire. 





This treaty was the subject of corre- 
spondence and consideration for some 
time; * but the idea was found impracti- 
cable, and with many matters of: the 
gravest and utmost consequence left un- 
arrranged, with many obvious and impor- 
tant contingencies unprovided for, the 
Irish Parliament started on its new ca- 
reer. Such, then, is a concise, and I be- 
lieve an accurate, account of the earlier 
history of the Irish Parliament; and so 
we come to the independent Parliament 
of 1782, or, as Mr. Parnell calls it, “ Grat- 
tan’s Parliament.” 

The constitution of the now indepen- 
dent Parliament was not affected by the 
changes I have detailed. There were 
still three hundred members elected or 
nominated in the manner already de- 
scribed, all Protestants; there was still a 
purely Protestant electorate. 

But its powers were immensely en- 
larged, and its movements no longer en- 
cumbered by the Privy Councils of Ireland 
and England. In all internal Irish affairs 
the Parliament had now exclusive control. 
It had power over its own constitution 


and over the franchise. The annual Mu- 


tiny Act gave it power over the Irish 
army, and it could increase or diminish 
the forces as it thought necessary, and 
thus could regulate the “consideration to 
be given” (to Great Britain) “for the pro- 
tection expected, and the proportion which 
it would be proper to contribute towards 
the general support of the empire.” 

It had control over taxation, it regulated 
the duties on imports for the purposes of 
revenue or for the protection of native 
industries, it fixed the bounties for the 
encouragement of Irish manufactures. 

It had absolute control over land-own- 
ership and the tenure of land; over edu- 
cation; over the measures for the main- 
tenance of order and the preservation of 
the public peace. All these, and the 
hundreds of other matters relating to the 
internal condition of the country, were 
within its exclusive control — subject, of 
course, to the royal assent as signified 
under the great seal of England. One 
sees at once how large and comprehen- 
sive, therefore, was the power of the Par- 
liament in all Irish affairs; but the purely 
Protestant constitution of the House was 


* The views of the English Ministry on the situation 
are set forth in a letter of Lord Shelburne to the lord 
lieutenant: — 

** No matter who has the merit (of the treaty), let the 
two kingdoms be one, which can only be by Ireland 
now acknowledging the superintending power and su- 
premacy to be where nature has placed it in precise and 
unambiguous terms.”’ 
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a security that no violent legislation would 
be aimed against the established religion, 
and the predominance of landed interest 
in both Houses was a guarantee that no 
disturbance of the existing land system 
would be even tried. 

It must, however, be here remarked 
that the actual independence of the Irish 
Parliament was subject to one important 
qualification. One indispensable essen- 
tial to Irish legislation remained in the 
control of the English government, and 
that was the manner in which the royal 
assent to Irish bills was signified. No 
Irish bill could pass into law until it was 
returned to Ireland under the Great Seal 
of England. That seal was in the custody 
of the lord chancellor of England, who 
was responsible to the English govern- 
ment and Parliament for every use he 
made of it. The operation of this condi- 
tion is well described by Mr. Parsons in 
the Irish House of Commons in 1789: — 


It gives the English Parliament a kind of 
negative upon our laws, but by such a remote 
and severe action as there is no reason to fear 
it will ever be abused. That Parliament, 
having recognized our right to legislate exclu- 
sively for this kingdom, their own law, as well 
as their own prudence, would not suffer them 
to impeach their Chancellor for putting that 
Seal to any Irish Act, except in the single case 
of its tending to destroy the unity of the ex- 
ecutive power, in which alone the connection 
of these kingdoms exists. 


This requirement was the security the 
English had that the Irish Parliament 
could never pass a law to sever the execu- 
tive or impair the connection of the two 
kingdoms; but it is probable, or at least 
possible, that the power might have been 
used in other cases of real gravity. 

As regards external affairs, the author- 
ity or power of the Irish Parliament was 
by no means so clear or so real. It has 
been generally conceded that it might 
take an independent line about anything. 
It might exhort the king to make war 
when the views of England were pacific, 
or it might refuse to join in a war which 
England felt coerced to enter. It might 
also declare against treaties entered into 
by the English government, and refuse to 
ratify commercial articles. It is undeni- 
able that any of these things was within 
its right; but it is equally beyond ques- 
tion that, if their exercise in any way 
endangered the empire, England would 
not have tolerated them. The Irish Par- 
liament, for instance, legislated on and 
controlled the trade of Ireland with the 
colonies, but if it in any way exceeded 
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the terms or conditions upon which En- 
gland allowed such trade, such legislation 
would not have been allowed to have any 
effect. 

As a matter of fact, the Irish Parlia- 
ment seldom discussed foreign politics, 
but followed England’s lead with readi- 
ness and cordiality,and on more than one 
occasion declared its intention to stand or 
fall with Great Britain. In 1793, when 
France declared war against England, an 
address to the king was moved express- 
ing the concurrence of Parliament in his 
action, and informing him that he might 
rely upon its support. 

The truth was that the government of 
Ireland could not have gone on unless it 
followed Great Britain implicitly in mat- 
ters of imperial policy. 

In one important matter the new Irish 
Constitution was deficient — namely, the 
system of ministerial responsibility. No 
counterpart to the English system was in- 
troduced. There were no changes of gov- 
ernment, as in England, consequent on 
an adverse vote in the House of Com- 
mons. The changes of government that 
took place in Ireland were consequent on 
changes in England, or on the decisions 
of the English Cabinet, and not on the 
defeat of government proposals or policy 
in the Irish House of Commons. 

The policy of the government in Ire- 
land was entirely regulated by the English 
Cabinet. Successive viceroys came over 
to carry out the policy decided on in En- 
gland. The English prime minister dic- 
tated to the viceroy, the representative of 
the king, what he might do, and what he 
might or might not say in his speeches to 
Parliament. He was authorized to grant 
concessions or oppose demands as ap- 
peared best in the eyes of the English 
prime minister — practically he was the 
instrument in the hands of the English 
prime minister for the government of Ire- 
land. Reams of correspondence in the 
State paper offices prove how close and 
systematic was the intercommunication. 
The difficulty the viceroy had was to — 
out his instructions, as he had to wor 
through the medium of the Irish Parlia- 
ment; but with the large number of close 
boroughs, and with a large patronage, he 
was more or less able to influence the 
action of Parliament by a shameful sys- 
tem of bribery and corruption. 

It is now rather a profitless inquiry 
whether a Parliament with such a consti- 
tution and so circumstanced was indepen- 
dent. The real reply to the question I 
think is, that if the possession of the right 
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to come to decisions on all matters of 
policy, imperial or national, is indepen- 
dence, then the Irish Parliament was in- 
dependent; but if, in addition to this, the 
power of giving effect to those decisions is 
to be considered a part of independence, 
then the Irish Parliament was not inde- 
pendent. 

Nor is the question, after all, of any 
real importance in comparison with the 
question why this Irish Constitution of 
1782, this acme of political wisdom, whose 
restitution is soon to be demanded, had 
so short-lived an existence. ‘“ English 
gold” would be the answer given by Irish 
Nationalists; and it is incontestable that 
a wholesale system of bribery was prac- 
tised by the British government to secure 
the Union. But no amount of English 
gold, or places, or peerages, could have 
secured the extinction of the Irish Parlia- 
ment if that institution had possessed a 
genuine vitality or held out any hope of 
being the solution of that long-felt prob- 
lem, the government of Ireland. 

The action of the Irish Parliament on 
two occasions is held by some to have 
driven the English government to the con- 
clusion that a separate Irish Parliament 
was nota workable form of government 
for Ireland. 

The first of these occasions was in 1785 
— after only three years’ independence — 
when Pitt, who was anxious to remove 
the restrictions that affected the trade of 
Ireland with England, devised a’ scheme 
which was to take the form of a treaty, 
and which would have placed each coun- 
try on a “ favored-naticn ” footing. 

It was proposed to allow the importa- 
tion of the produce of all other countries 
through Great Britain into Ireland, or 
through Ireland into Great Britain, with- 
out any increase of duty on that account. 
It was proposed as toany article produced 
or manufactured in Ireland or in England, 
where the duties were then different, on 
importation into either country, to reduce 
those duties in ihe kingdom where they 
were highest to the lower scale. And it 
was asked that where gross hereditary 
revenue in Ireland should rise above a 
fixed sum, the surplus should be appro- 
priated towards the support of the naval 
force of the empire. These propositions 
passed the Irish Parliament, and were 
laid before the English House of Com- 
mons by Pitt. One of the articles of the 
proposed treaty was that the precarious 
grant to Ireland of a right to trade with 
the British colonies or plantations should 
be made perpetual. And in the course of 





the debate it was objected that, Ireland 
being an independent kingdom, there was 
no security for her adopting the regula- 
tions made by Great Britain for her trade 
and navigation with those same colonies. 
To obviate this objection, an article was 
proposed by Great Britain, stipulating 
that, so long as Ireland continued to 
trade with the British colonies and plan- 
tations, she would adopt the regulations 
of trade and navigation imposed by the 
British Parliament on British subjects in 
carrying on the same trade, and that 
whenever Ireland did not choose so to 
do, for so much the treaty should be at an 
end. 

This article was resisted by the Irish 
Parliament in the angriest and bitterest 
manner, as an infringement on Irish in- 
dependence, and “an insidious attempt 
to reclaim the legislative supremacy of 
Great Britain.” 

Grattan said: — 


We are to agree to subscribe whatever laws 
the Parliament shall prescribe respecting navi- 
gation. We are to have no legislative power. 
Here there is an end of your free trade and of 
your free constitution, 


The proposals were indignantly re- 
jected, and the Irish Parliament came to 
a breach with the British Parliament on 
the important question of trade and navi- 
gation. 

The second and more serious occasion 
on which the Irish Parliament differed 
from the British Parliament was on the 
regency question. Towards the end of 
1788 George the Third became mentally 
unfit to transact business, and the ap- 
pointment of a regent became necessary. 
The English Parliament met in Decem- 
ber. Both parties in it agreed that the 
Prince of Wales should be appointed re- 
gent, but differed as to the conditions on 
which the regency should be held. Fox 
asserted that the regent should, of natu- 
ral right, inherit and enjoy all the rights 
of the sovereign. Pitt, then prime min- 
ister, insisted that Parliament should ap- 
point the regent, with such limitations and 
restrictions on his powers as it might 
choose to impose. Pitt carried his point 
by resolutions in the House of Commons, 
and proceeded to introduce a bill accord- 
ingly. 

In February, 1789, the Irish Parliament 
met. On the day after its meeting, and 
while the question was still under discus- 
sion in England, Grattan urged instant 
action, otherwise “it would appear to the 
world as if the measure of another assem- 











bly was to be made the rule of their con- 
duct.” He opposed Pitt’s view of the 
question. Speaking in the name of the 
people of Ireland, he said : — 


We are clear that the Prince ought and must 
be Regent, but we are also clear that he should 
be invested with the full regal power — royal 
plenitude of power. The idea of limitation I 
conceive to be an attack on the necessary 
power of government, an attack on the King 
of Ireland. 


He first moved resolutions, and then an 
address to the prince, inviting him to an 
unrestricted regency. 

The attorney-general, Fitzgibbon, after- 
wards Lord Clare, controverted Grattan’s 
arguments, and his speeches are of great 
interest, as showing what was his opinion 
as law officer of the crown, and what the 
Opinions of the lord chancellor and other 
judges whom he consulted on the real po- 
sitionof the Irish constitution : — 


I maintain that the Crown of Ireland and 
the Crown of England are inseparably and in- 
dissolubly united, Secondly, I do maintain 
that the Irish Parliament is perfectly and totally 
independent of the British Parliament ; the first 
position is your security, the second your free- 
dom. 


He pointed out the necessity that ex- 
isted for the stamp of the great seal on 
Irish legislation, and he argued that the 
address to the prince could not confer on 
him the shadow of royal power, that he 
could only be made regent by an act of 
Parliament. 

Nevertheless, Grattan carried his pro- 
posals, and presented the address to the 
viceroy, to submit to the prince. The 
viceroy, in reply to the request, said that, 


under the impressions which he felt of public 
duty, and of the oath of office which he had 
taken, he was obliged to decline transmitting 
their address into Great Britain, 


Grattan then moved that a competent 
number of members on behalf of the Irish 
Parliament should proceed to England, 
and present the address to the prince. 

Once more the aitorney-general con- 
tested the matter :— 


If we persist in asserting this claim, the two 
countries will be committed more hotly than 
ever; for, if the address of both Houses can 
invest the Prince of Wales with Royal powers 
in this country, the same address could convey 
the same powers to Louis XVI. of France, or 
to his Holiness the Pope, or to the right hon- 
orable mover of this resolution. Is there a 


man in England who will venture to tell his 
Royal Highness that the address of the Lords 
and Commons of Ireland can confer the shadow 
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of royalty on him? It is an act of insanity to 
commit the two kingdoms by pressing the reso- 
lution proposed. 

The resolutions, nevertheless, were 
passed. Selected members of the two 
Houses went to London, and presented 
the address. In the mean time the king 
was recovering. The prince was obliged 
to delay his final answer in consequence 
of the improvement in his father’s health. 
A few day’s later the king’s health was 
completely restored, and the necessity for 
a regency was at an end. 

It cannot, I think, be doubted that the 
action of the Irish Parliament was a viola- 
tion of the spirit of a fundamental maxim 
of the imperial Constitution. The whole 
theory and practice of the Constitution was 
that the executive power in both countries 
should be vested in one and the same per- 
son, and should be held with the same pow- 
ers. And yet, in this vital question, the 
Parliament of Ireland asserted its right to 
go itsown way. It practically asserted its 
right to select as regent whom it pleased, 
and though it selected the same person as 
the English Parliament, it conferred on 
him different powers from those the En- 
glish regent would have had. Thus the 
executive authority in the two countries 
would have been different. 

I am not disposed to attach too much 
importance to either of these two episodes 
— doubtless they had their effect — more 
especially the latter one; but had nothing 
else taken place they would not have 
brought about the Union. 

The real cause of the failure of the in- 
dependent Irish Parliament of 1782 lay 
much deeper. It lay in the fact that it 
was the Parliament of the minority; the 
political power, the established religion, 
and the proprietorship of land were all in 
the hands of that minority. It lay still 
more in the fact that the Irish Parliament 
was not able to preserve order, or main- 
tain the peace in Ireland, and, finally, it 
lay in the fact that its very existence could 
not have been maintained without exter- 
nal assistance. , 

I think this is to be traced as clearly as 
possible in the transactions and legisla- 
tion of the Irish Parliament, coupled with 
the events that occurred in Ireland. 

From the very outset of its existence 
Grattan’s Parliament was propped up by 
coercive legislation. 

One of the arguments used in the pres- 
ent day against the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom is the number of coer- 
cion acts it has passed to preserve order 
in Ireland. If this argument is worth 
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anything, it is one which applies with in- 
finitely greater force to the Irish Parlia- 
ment of 1782—the coercion acts passed 
in its short career being out of all propor- 
tion, both as regards number and severity, 
to those passed by the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom.* 

The Irish Parliament, when it gained 
its independence, found in existence a 
very stringent act against “ tumultuous 
risings,” etc. 

In 1783 it passed an act against “ hough- 
ing” or hamstringing, and for giving com- 
pensation from the county to the person 
injured. 

In 1787 it passed an act very equivalent 
to the special police acts now in force, 
and another which enacted, “ If any per- 
sons, to the number of twelve, meet in an 
unlawful and riotous manner, and do not 
disperse when required by a justice of the 
peace, in one hour, they shall be deemed 
felons, and shall suffer death without ben- 
efit of clergy.” 

In spite of these powers, however, as 
years went on the state of the country 
grew more disturbed. In 1790 the or- 
ganization of the Defenders was started. 
In the following year the society of United 
Irishmen came into notoriety. All these 
years, too, the question of concession to 
the Roman Catholics was becoming more 
and more urgent, and being more and 
more hotly pressed. 

Two letters of Mr. Pitt, hitherto I be- 
lieved unpublished, will here speak for 
themselves, and will show plainly how the 
real causes of the Union were already at 
work.t 

I must preface them by the remark that 
the sympathies of the British Cabinet 
were with the Protestant party in Ireland. 
Dundas wrote to Lord Westmorland, the 
lord lieutenant, in January, 1792: — 


However much we may differ in the means, 
we have one common object in view —the 
prosperity of Ireland, and the strength of Gov- 
ernment under a Protestant establishment. 


Here is the essential part of the first of 
Pitt’s two letters which I have referred 
to. It is addressed to the lord lieutenant, 
and dated the 29th of January, 1792. Re- 


* Over thirty coercion acts were passed in the eigh- 
teen years of its existence, besides five acts indemnify- 
ing persons for coercive proceedings not allowed by 
law. Itisvery remarkable that almost exact precedents 
for the provisions of the present Prevention of Crimes 
Act and Police Acts are to be found in the acts of the 
Irish Parliament, e.g, the Curfew clause, the charging 
of, police on a locality, ete. 

t These letters are in the Record Tower at Dublin 
Castle, in the Fane Collection, and are both in Pitt’s 
own handwriting. 
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ferring to the action of the Cabinet on the 
subject of concession to the Roman Cath- 
olics, he says: — 


We have thought only of what was the most 
likely plan to preserve the security and tran- 
quillity of a British and Protestant interest. 

In the present situation I am so far from 
wishing you to go farther than you propose 
that I really think it would be unwise to at- 
tempt it. If any (attempt) is made now or 
hereafter to gain more by force or menace than 
Parliament is disposed to give, we must and 
will resist it, or there is an end to all govern- 
ment. 

As to what may be wise for the future, I still 
believe that, not excluding a possibility even 
of further concessions, if circumstances should 
admit of it, would be the best security for the 
Protestant interest. But I have no difficulty 
in saying to you that my opinion will never be 
for bringing forward any concession beyond 
what the public mind and the opinion of those 
who are the supporters of British government 
or its present establishment are reconciled to. 

I may have my own opinion as to expediency, 
but I am inclined myself to follow theirs, not 
to attempt to force it, and, as I have said 
already, every tumultuous attempt to gain more 
than Government or Parliament may be dis- 
posed to give must always be resisted. 

Any pledge, however, against anything more 
in future seems to me to be in every view use- 
less and dangerous, and it is what, on such a 
question, no prudent government can concur 
in. I say nothing on the idea of resisting all 
concessions, because I am in hopes there is no 
danger of that line being taken. 

If it were, I should really think it the most 
Jatal measure that could be contrived for the 
destruction ultimately of every object we wish to 
preserve.* 


The second and more important letter 
is dated some eleven months later. It is 
as follows : — 

Downing Street: November 18, 1792. 

DEAR WESTMORLAND, —. . . . The idea of 
the present fermentation gradually bringing 
both parties to think of a union with this 
country has long been in my mind. I hardly 
dare flatter myself with the hope of its taking 
place, but I believe it, though itself not easy 
to be accomplished, to be the only solution for 
other and greater difficulties. 

The admission of Catholics to a share of 
suffrage could not then be dangerous. The 
Protestant interest, in point of power, property, 
and Church establishment, would be secure, 
because the decided majority of the Supreme 
Legislature would necessarily be Protestant ; 
and the great ground of argument on the part 
of the Catholics would be done away ; as com- 
pared with the rest of the Empire, they would 
become a minority, 


* The words in italics are underlined by Pitt. 
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You must judge when and to whom the idea 
can beconfided. It must certainly require great 
delicacy and management, but I am heartily 
glad that it is at least in your thoughts. 

Yours ever, 
W. Pitt. 


In the following year (1793) the first of 
the great concessions to the Roman Cath- 
olics was made in the extension to them 
of the franchise. In its bosom it carried 
all others; for once the 4os. freeholders 
realized their power, the admission of 
Roman Catholics to seats in Parliament 
must sooner or later have come to pass, 
Parliamentary reform been carried, and 
the ascendency of the Protestant interest 
in the Irish Parliament doomed. The 
real Irish party —the United Irishmen — 
were not willing, however, to wait for the 
slow working of constitutional action, and 
issued writs calling a really representative 
convention of the people at Athlone. The 
Parliament was obliged to take action in 
self-defence; and in the same year that 
the franchise was extended to the Roman 
Catholics, an act was passed prohibiting 
the holding of any sort of representative 
convention, and, as the country was very 
disturbed, another act prohibiting the im- 
portation of arms or gunpowder, or their 
removal without license. 

It is evident to us now, and it must 
have been in part evident then, that the 
power of the independent Irish Parliament 
was rapidly slipping away from it. 

In 1796, “traitorous insurrections hav- 
ing for some time past arisen in various 
parts of the country,” it became “ indis- 
pensably necessary to add strength to the 
law,” and “the Insurrection” Act was 
passed. A plea for remedial legislation 
was made by Sir L. Parsons on account 
of the poverty of the people, but it was 
scouted. 

The act was described as one which 
could not have been exceeded by the code 
of Draco. The administration of illegal 
oaths was made li.ble to the penalty of 
death. Where a witness or peace officer 
was murdered or maimed, a money com- 
pensation might be awarded from the 
county rates. Strangers might be arrest- 
ed and imprisoned. In “proclaimed” 
districts anybody found out of his house 
between sunset and sunrise, or who, if his 
house was visited at night by a magis- 
trate, was not found at home, and who 
could not satisfactorily account for him- 
self, might be sent by order of two magis- 
trates to serve on board his Majesty’s 
fleet. Vendors of seditious papers were 
liable to similar punishment. 
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Fearfully stringent as were these pro- 
visions, things had gone too far even for 
them to check the rampant disorder of the 
country. 

In 1797 a secret committee of the House 
of Commons reported that they found that 


the society of United Irishmen (amounting to 
nearly 100,000 men), under the pretext of pro- 
moting a Parliamentary reform and what they 
called emancipation of the Catholics, har- 
bored a design to disunite this country from 
Great Britain, to overthrow the present Con- 
stitution, and to establish in its stead a repub- 
lican form of government. 


In the same year the Habeas Corpus 
Act was suspended. 
In 1798 power had passed from the 


Irish Parliament. The rebellion broke 
out. English militia and troops had to 


be sent over to quell it. Martial law was 
declared. After a severe struggle, and 
several pitched battles, costing thousands 
of lives, the authority of the imperial 
crown was reasserted, but the government 
of Ireland by an Irish Parliament was 
irreparably discredited and condemned. 

This narrative of facts discloses suffi- 
ciently plainly the: real reason why the 
Irish Parliament of 1782 came to an un- 
timely end. Not alone had it proved it- 
self incapable of maintaining order in 
Ireland, but it had almost involved the 
empire in its fate, and so far from proving 
itself to be a solution of the problem of 
governing Ireland, it proved itself to be a 
source of danger to the empire. 

After this complete collapse it could 
not too quickly be brought to an end, and 
in 1800 the Union was carried, and the 
experiment of Grattan’s Parliament came 
to an end. 

I have endeavored to give a concise, 
clear, and also a fair and impartial account 
of the Irish Parliamentary constitution of 
1782, and I have sought to render it clearer 
by confining myself to it solely, and avoid- 
ing many extraneous matters. 

I have endeavored to let the facts in its 
career speak as much as possible for 
themselves, being anxious to let the peo- 
ple draw their own conclusions from 
them, 

My own firm conviction is that any form 
of separate Parliamentary government for 
Ireland would be absolutely fatal to the 
peace, to say nothing of the welfare, of 
that country. 

I do not believe that the democracy of 
England would be willing to give Ireland 
the power of * boycotting” or closing her 
markets against English goods. Nor ao 
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I believe that the English democracy 
would sanction the disintegration of the 
empire. 

The experiment of the constitution of 
1782 was, I think, foredoomed to failure, 
as indeed every similar experiment must 
be, from the very circumstances of Ire- 
land; for though it may be argued that 
an Irish Parliament now would represent 
the majority of the population of Ireland, 
yet it must be borne in mind that in cer- 
tain respects the minority is probably 
quite as powerful as the majority, and that 
both on patriotic and religious grounds it 
would have the active sympathy of the 
English people. 

Between absolute incorporation or union 
of Ireland with England and complete 
separation or independence there is, I am 
thoroughly convinced, no /asting arrange- 
ment possible. England must soon make 
up her mind which it is to be. 

HENRY JEPHSON. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT, 
CHAPTER XXV. 


FRANCES went to Portland Place next 
day. She went with great reluctance, 
feeling that to be thus plunged into the 
atmosphere of the other side was intoler- 
able. Had she been able to feel that 
there was absolute right on either side, it 
would not have been so difiicult for her. 
But she knew so little of the facts of the 
case, and her natural prepossessions were 
so curiously double and variable, that 
every assault was painful. To be swept 
into the faction of the other side, when the 
first impassioned sentiment with which 
she had felt her mother’s arms around her 
had begun to sink inevitably into that 
silent judgment of another individual’s 
ways and utterances which is the hin- 
drance of reason to every enthusiasm, was 
doubly hard. She was resolute indeed 
that not a word or insinuation against her 
mother should be permitted in her pres- 
ence. But she herself had a hundred 
little doubts and questions in her mind, 
traitors whose very existence no one must 
suspect but herself. Her natural revul- 
sion from the thought of being forced into 
partisanship gave her a feeling of strong 
Opposition and resistance against every- 
thing that might be said to her, when she 
stepped into the solemn house in Port- 
land Place, where everything was so large, 





empty, and still, so different from her 
mother’s warm and cheerful abode. The 
manner in which her aunt met her 
strengthened this feeling. On their pre- 
vious meeting in Lady Markham’s pres- 
ence, the greeting given her by Mrs. 
Cavendish had chilled her through and 
through. She was ushered in now to the 
same still room, with its unused look, 
with all the chairs in their right places, 
and no litter of habitation about; but her 
aunt came to her with a different aspect 
from that which she had borne before. 
She came quickly, almost with a rush, and 
took the shrinking girl into her arms. 
“My dear little Frances, my dear child, 
my brother’s own little girl!” she cried, 
kissing her againand again. Her ascetic 
countenance was transfigured, her gray 
eyes warmed and shone. 

Frances could not make any eager re- 
sponse to this warmth. She did her best 
to look the gratification which she knew 
she ought to have felt, and to return her 
aunt’s caresses with due fervor; but in 
her heart there was a chill of which she 
felt ashamed, and a sense of insincerity 
which was very foreign to her nature. 
All through these strange experiences, 
Frances felt herself insincere. She had 
not known how to respond even to her 
mother, and a cold sense that she was 
among strangers had crept in even in the 
midst of the bewildering certainty that 
she was with her nearest relations and in 
her mother’s house. In present circum- 
stances, “How do you do, Aunt Char- 
lotte ?’’ was the only commonplace phrase 
she could find to say, in answer to the 
effusion of affection with which she was 
received. 

** Now we can talk,” said Mrs. Caven- 
dish, leading her with both hands in hers 
to a sofa near the fire. ‘ While my lady 
was here, it was impossible. You must 
have thought me cold, when my heart was 
just running over to my dear brother’s 
favorite child. But I could not open my 
heart before her; I never could do it. 
And there is so much to ask you. For 
though I would not let her know I had 
never heard, you know very well, my dear, 
I can’t deceive you. O Frances, why 
doesn’t he write? Surely, surely, he must 
have known I would never betray him — 
to her, or any of her race.” 

** Aunt Charlotte, please remember you 
are speaking of " 

“Oh, I can’t stand on ceremony with 
you! I can’t doit. Constance, that had 
been always with her, that was another 
thing. But you,-my dear, dear child! 
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And you must not stand on ceremony 
with me. I can understand you, if no one 
else can. And as for expecting you to 
love her and honor her and so forth, a 
woman whom you have never seen be- 
fore, who has spoiled your dear father’s 
life ’ 

Frances had put up her hand to stay 
this flood, but in vain. With eyes that 
flashed with excitement, the quiet, still 
gray woman was strangely transformed. 
A vivacious and animated person when 
moved by passion is not so alarming as a 
reserved and silent one. There was a 
force of fury and hatred in her tone and 
looks which appalled the girl. She inter- 
rupted almost rudely, insisting upon being 
heard, as soon as Mrs. Cavendish paused 
for breath. 

“You must not speak to me so; you 
must not — you shall not! I will not hear 
it.” 

Frances was quiet too, and there was 
in her also the vehemence of a tranquil 
nature transported beyond all ordinary 
bounds. 

Mrs. Cavendish stopped and looked at 
her fixedly, then suddenly changed her 
tone. “Your father might have written 
to me,” she said, “he might have writ- 
ten to me. He is my only brother, and I 
am all that remains of the family, now that 
Minnie, poor Minnie, who was so much 
mixed up with it all, is gone. It was nat- 
ural enough that he should go away. I 
always understood him, if nobody else 
did; but he might have trusted his own 





family, who would never, never have be-, 


trayed him. And to think that I should 
owe my knowledge of him now to that ill- 
grown, ill-conditioned O Frances, it 
was a bitter pill! To owe my knowledge 
of my brother and of you and everything 
about you to Markham — I shall never be 
able to forget how bitter it was.’ 

“You forget : Markham is my brother, 
aunt Charlotte.” 

“ He is nothing of the sort. He is your 
half-brother, if you care to keep up the 
connection at all. But some people don’t 
think much of it. It is the father’s side 
that counts. But don’t let us argue about 
that. Tell me how is your father? Tell 
me all about him. I love you dearly, for 
his sake; but above everything, I want to 
hear about him. I never had any other 
brother. How is he, Frances? To think 
that I should never have seen or heard of 
him for twelve long years!” 

“ My father is — very well,” said Fran- 
ces, with a sort of strangulation both in 
heart and voice, not knowing what to say. 
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“*Very well!’ Oh, that is not much 
to satisfy me with, after so long! Where 


is he —and how is he living — and have 
you been a very good child to him, Fran- 
ces? He deserves a good child, for he 
was a good son. Oh, tell me a little about 
him. Did he tell you everything about 
us? Did he say how fond and how proud 
we were of him? and how happy we used 
to be at home all together? He must 
have told you. If you knew how I go 
back to those old days! We were sucha 
happy, united family. Life is always dis- 
appointing. It does not bring you what 
you think, and it is not everybody that 
has the comfort we have in looking back 
upon their youth. He must have told you 
of our happy life at home.” 

Frances had kept the secret of her 
father’s silence from every one who had a 
right to blame him for it. But here she 
felt herself to be bound by no such pre- 
caution. His sister was on his side. It 
was in his defence and in passionate par- 
tisanship for him that she had assailed 
the mother to the child. Frances had 
even a momentary angry pleasure in tell- 
ing the truth without mitigation or soften- 
ing. “I don’t know whether you will 
believe me,” she said, “ but my father told 
me nothing. He never said a word to me 
about his past life or any one connected 
with him; neither you nor —any one.” 
Though she had the kindest heart in the 
world, and never had harmed any one, it 
gave Frances almost a little pang of pleas- 
ure to deliver this blow. 

Mrs. Cavendish received it, so to speak, 
full in the face, as she leaned forward, 
eagerly waiting what Frances had to say. 
She looked at the girl aghast, the color 
changing in her tace,a sudden exclama- 
tion dying away in her throat. But after 
the first keen sensation, she drew herself 
together and regained her self-control. 
“Yes, yes,” she cried; “1 understand. 
He could not enter into anything about 
us without telling you of —others. He 
was always full of good feeling — and so 
just! No doubt, he thought if you heard 
our side, you should hear the other. But 
when you were coming away, when he 
knew you must hear everything, what 
message did he give you for me?” 

In sight of the anxiety which shone in 
her aunt’s eyes, and the eager bend to- 
wards her of the rigid, straight figure not 
used to any yielding, Frances began to 
feel as if she were the culprit. ‘ Indeed,” 
she said hesitating, “he never said any- 
thing. 1 came here inignorance. | never 
knew I| had a mother till Constance came 
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—nor any relations. I heard of my aunt 
for the first time from—mamma; and 
then to conceal my ignorance, I asked 
Markham; I wanted no one to know.” 

It was some minutes before Mrs. Cav- 
endish spoke. Her eyes slowly filled with 
tears, as she kept them fixed upon Fran- 
ces. The blow went very deep; it struck 
at illusions which were perhaps more dear 
than anything in her actual existence. 
“ You heard of me for the first time from 
Oh, that was cruel, that was cruel of 
Edward,” she cried, clasping her hands 
together — “of me forthe firsttime. And 
you had to ask Markham! And I, that 
was his favorite sister, and that never for- 
got him, never for a day!” 

Frances put her own soft young hands 
upon those which her aunt wrung convul- 
sively together in the face of this sudden 
pang. “I think he had tried to forget his 
old life altogether,” she said; “ or perhaps 
it was because he thought so much of it 
that he could not tell me —I was so ig- 
norant! He would have been obliged to 
tell me so much, if he bad told me any- 
thing. Aunt Charlotte, I don’t think he 
meant to be unkind.” 

Mrs. Cavendish shook her head; then 
she turned upon her comforter with a sort 
of indignation. ‘And you,” she said, 
“did you never want to know? Did you 
never wonder how it was that he was 
there, vegetating in a little foreign place, 
a man of his gifts? Did you never ask 
whom you belonged to, what friends you 
had at home? I am afraid,” she cried 
suddenly, rising to her feet, throwing off 
the girl’s hand, which had still held hers, 
“that you are like your mother in your 
heart as well as your face —a self-con- 
tained, self-satisfying creature. You can- 
not have been such a child to him as he 
had a right to, or you would have known 
all — all there was to know.” 

She went to the fire as she spoke and 
took up the poker and struck the smoul- 
dering coals into a blaze with agitated 
vehemence, shivering nervously, with ex- 
citement rather than cold. ‘Of course 
that is how it is,” she said. “ You must 
have been thinking of your own little 
affairs, and not of his. He must have 
thought he would have his child to confide 
in and rely upon, and then have found 
out that she was not of his nature at all, 
nor thinking of him; and then he would 
shut his heart close — oh, I know him so 
well! that is so like Edward —and say 
nothing, nothing! That was always easier 
to him than saying a little. It was every- 
thing or nothing with him always. And 








when he found you took no interest, he 
would shut himself up. But there’s Con- 
stance,” she cried after a pause, “ Con- 
stance is like our side. He will be able 
to pour out his heart, poor Edward, to 
her; and she will understand him. There 
is some comfort in that at least.” 

If Frances had felt a momentary pleas- 
ure in giving pain, it was now repaid to 
her doubly. She sat where her aunt had 
left her, following with a quiver of con- 
sciousness everything she said. Ah, yes; 
she had been full of her own little affairs. 
She had thought of the mayonnaises, but 
not of any spiritual needs to which she 
could minister. She had not felt any 
wonder that a man of his gifts should live 
at Bordighera, or any vehemence of curi- 
osity as to the family she belonged to, or 
what his antecedents were. She had 
taken it all quite calmly, accepting as the 
course of nature the absence of relations 
and references to home. She had known 
nothing else, and she had not thought 
of anything else. Was it her fault all 
through? Had she been a disappoint- 
ment to her father, not worthy of him 
or his confidence? The tears gathered 
slowly in her eyes. And when Mrs. Cav- 
endish suddenly introduced the name of 
Constance, Frances, too, sprang to her 
feet with a sense of the intolerable, which 
she could not master. To be told that 
she had failed, might be bearable; but 
that Constance, Constance! should turn 
out to possess all that she wanted, to gain 
the confidence she had not been able to 
gain, that was more than flesh and blood 
could bear. She sprang up hastily, and 
began with trembling hands to button up 
to her throat the close-fitting out-door 
jacket which she had undone. Mrs. Cav- 
endish stood, her face lit up with the 
ruddy blaze of the fire, shooting out sharp 
arrows of words, with her back turned to 
her young victim; while Frances behind 
her, in as great agitation, prepared to 
— the conference and controversy to a 
close. 





From Temple Bar. 
PRINCE BISMARCK AS A DIPLOMATIST.* 


THE religious opinions of Prince Bis- 
marck afford a key to his whole character 
and policy. His creed is simple, and 
almost entirely confined toa belief in God 
and the immortality of the soul. He ac- 
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cepts the other doctrines of the Lutheran 
Church ; that is, he does not reject them ; 
but they have exercised but little influence 
over his mind, while these two have been 
the motive, guiding, and restaining power 
of all his public actions. They are not 
the last vestiges of afaith that was learned 
in childhood and has been wasting away 
ever since, but convictions deliberately 
adopted in his prime, in which he found a 
solution for all the great ethical problems 
of human life. The God in whom he be- 
lieves is a living God, who rules the his- 
tory of the present as well as the past, and 
who “has predestined the German nation 
to something good and great.” __ 

To a man holding such convictions 
truth must possess a paramount impor- 
tance. We do not here refer to the truth- 
fulness which a man of honor is scrupu- 
lous to exercise in his private dealings, for 
every diplomatist and statesman is occa- 
sionally placed in a position where it is 
necessary for him to deceive. Questions 
may be put to him in such a manner that 
simply to refuse an answer would be to 
betray a secret of State. On such un- 
pleasant occasions, and they are rarer 
even in diplomacy than is generally sup- 
posed, it is he whois habitually truthful 
who is most likely to say what is distinctly 
untrue. He knows it is his duty to mis- 
lead, and he does not care to salve his 
conscience with a sophistry. It is the 
man who has never realized the distinc- 
tion between truth and falsehood whose 
habit it is to make a lie and love it, who 
is fertile in subtleties and equivocations 
which can never be brought home to him, 
and who knows exactly how to 


keep the word of promise to the ear, 
And break it to the hope. 


It was not to this personal truthfulness 
that we referred in speaking of Prince 
Bismarck’s opinion that truth must pos- 
sess a paramount importance. If this 
commonplace modern life of ours is really 
the work of God, we must endeavor to un- 
derstand it. If we wilfully blind ourselves 
to any phase of it, however terrible or 
however disgusting, we are rejecting a 
part of his teaching; if we fly from it toa 
world of pretty theories and so-called 
ideals, we may be eloquent’ in lip-service 
of his name, but we in fact prefer our own 
vain imaginings to his design, The man 
who is sincerely convinced that the earth 
is the Lord’s will regard it as the field in 
which he has to labor, and all that it pro- 
duces aS the tools he has to use, and he 
will feel that the more fully he is ac- 
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quainted with the real nature of both, the 
better his work will be. 

If he is a novelist he will not fix his 
eyes, as M. Zola does almost exclusively, 
on the physical symptoms of moral dis- 
ease, nor will he, like other less gifted 
writers, represent this large world of ours 
as a ball-room, in which none but the soft- 
est voices are to be heard, and in which 
the only business of any importance is 
that of marrying and giving in marriage. 
He will recognize that outside the lady’s 
bower and the lover’s retreat, outside the 
squalid chamber and the drunkard’s den, 
there pulses a large, healthy, and earnest 
human life which takes but little heed of 
any of them, and he will endeavor to bal- 
ance his imagination in accordance with 
the standard nature herself supplies. 

In the same way, if he is a politician, he 
will care but little for party watchwords 
and nothing for party cries; he will not 
court the applause of the moment, nor be 
eager to win the sweet voices of the 
crowd. 

Such a statesman Prince Bismarck 
seems to us to be. His very ideality has 
made him a realist, and there is a close 
organic connection between his character, 
his creed, and his policy. 

Imagine this man cast suddenly into the 
political chaos of 1847 and 1848. It is 
hard for an Englishman to understand the 
condition in which Germany then was. 
In general intellectual culture she stood 
among the foremost nations of Europe. 
Her great poets and thinkers were num- 
bered among the proudest names of the 
period, her methods of teaching and re- 
search had already begun to attract the 
attention of foreign students, and among 
the lower classes there were fewer wha 
were unable to read and write than in any 
other country. Nor was this all; intel- 
lectual interests were widely diffused 
through all ciasses, and a taste for good 
literature was universal. But with all 
these advantages, the Germans were en- 
tirely ignorant of ‘practical politics. In 
the classical days of their poetry such sub-: 
jects had been treated with an almost os- 
tentatious indifference; and though after 
1815 a good deal of real discontent existed, 
it was not till they had found a powerful 
and polished expression in the writings of 
Borne and Heine that liberal ideas gained 
any large number of enthusiastic adher- 
ents. There was a certain literary flavor 
in the whole movement that led up to the 
outbreak, and it retained this character to 
the end. The way in which the country 





was governed presented a thousand anom- 
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alies which invited ridicule, and some evils 
existed which demanded areform. These 
were the things that served as an excuse 
for the revolution in the eyes of sober 
men, though they would have been the 
first to recognize the absurdity of compar- 
ing the condition of Germany with that of 
Italy or Russian Poland. The grievances 
of which the more advanced leaders com- 
plained were chiefly of a sentimental kind, 
but the youth of the country felt that to 
rebel was the proper thing to do. En- 
gland and France had had their revolu- 
tions; it was not decorous for Germany 
to remain without one. 

When, therefore, the various govern: 
ments at last made the desired conces- 
sions, the Liberal members who were 
returned to the new Chambers were gen- 
erally men whose hearts were full of gen- 
erous emotions and whose heads were 
richly stored with the knowledge of the 
schools, but who were entirely without 
experience in the management of affairs, 
and had no adequate idea of the complex 
requirements of modern life. Theory 
after theory was eloquently expounded, 
and abstract points were warmly debated. 
In those days no advanced politician 
seems to have doubted that it was easy to 
secure the happiness of the human race 
by means of legislation, or to solve any 
practical problem by fluent talk. It is 
said that while the Frankfort Parliament 
was sitting, a number of deputies who had 
met to spend the evening together passed 
a solemn resolution that they would not 
separate until they had settled the social 
question, and, though the story is doubt- 
less an invention, it is characteristic of 
the spirit of the time. 

Baron von Bismarck was the last per- 
son who was likely to take pleasure in 
such discussions or even to regard them 
seriously. By disposition he was disin- 
clined to take an optimistic view of human 
life, for his youth had been passed in 
active avocations, and he had already 
gained a considerable insight into charac- 
ter. He had a clear eye for difficulties 
and no desire to hoodwink himself, so 
that he was not in danger of concluding 
that any opinion or desire of his, however 
pious, would miraculously alter the natu- 
ral course of events, or that a line of pol- 
icy must be wise and prudent because it 
could be made to seem magnanimous. 
At this time he was more likely to err by 
falling into the opposite extreme. How- 
ever faulty the institutions under which 
Prussia had grown great might be, they 
had stood the test of time. Amid all this 
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glamor of imagination and enthusiasm, 
they at least were real. Experience hav- 
ing proved that they would work, though 
not perhaps always so smoothly as might 
be desired, he was inclined to prefer them 
to the more neatly adjusted schemes 
which existed only in the brains of their 
inventors. He possessed in a high de- 
gree that awe of the incalculable element 
in human affairs which all minds of the 
highest order have felt and which they 
have called, according to the dialect of 
their day, luck, fate, or the will of God. 
But he had no such trust in the unknown 
as induces the radical politician to advo- 
cate changes the results of which he can- 
not estimate. 

He was convinced of his duty to use 
his reason and foresight to the utmost. 
It is this that lends his speeches their 
individual character. Both on his right 
and his left there sat greater Parliament- 
ary orators, men who could appeal with 
far more effect to the affections rooted in 
the past, or to the hopes fixed upon the 
future. He rarely endeavored to arouse 
these emotions; but he constantly ap- 
pealed from theory to practice, from the 
dream to the fact, from abstract reasoning 
to experience. This greatly excited the 
indignation of the Liberals. They felt 
like the triumphant lover who, in the 
high tide of his joy, is suddenly asked to 
make an accurate statement as to the 
means which he does not possess but is 
sure he shall be able to obtain. In the 
press they alternately denounced and rid- 
iculed the squire; in the Chamber they 
vainly tried to howl him down. The first 
time he addressed the House the tumult 
became so great that for atime he could 
not be heard. Instead of returning to his 
seat, as was expected, he drew a newspa- 
per from his pocket and read —or pre- 
tended to read — it till order was restored, 
when he continued and finished his speech 
amid shouts of dissent and some applause. 
For he did not stand alone. There were 
many Conservatives in the Chamber, 
though from a dearth of orators, and a 
want of organization, their influence was 
but small. The first thing to be done 
was obviously to form them into a party, 
and, though he has never been a great 
Parliamentary speaker or leader, Baron 
von Bismarck made himself exceedingly 
useful in doing this. He established the 
Cross Gazette, the first distinctly Conserv- 
ative journal of Prussia. He soon became 
a man of mark, whose services were fully 
recognized, and he was speedily honored 





by the special aversion of his opponents. 
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A history of the Parliamentary life of 
Berlin during the period of the Revolu- 
tion would have little interest for English 
readers. A single anecdote with respect 
to it may, however, find a place here. A 
number of extreme democrats belonged 
to a committee of which Herr von Bis- 
marck was also a member, and on one 
occasion they entered the room after hav- 
ing had a jovial lunch. One of them, a 
certain Herr d’Ester, then said to the 
present chancellor: “You alone in all 
your party have always treated us with 
politeness, let us make a bargain; if we 
gain the upper hand we will spare you; if 
fortune should favor you, you shall do the 
same by us.” To this Bismarck replied: 
“If your party has its way, life will not be 
worth living; if ours is victorious, there 
will have to be executions ; but they shall 
be conducted with politeness up to the 
last step of the ladder.” 

But the time shortly came when Herr 
von Bismarck was to find a more congenial 
field for his exertions than a representa- 
tive chamber could ever have afforded. 
In May, 1851, he was nominated first sec- 
retary to the German embassy at the 
Diet, and in August of the same year he 
became ambassador. The appointment is 
said to have been due to the personal 
wishes of the king, who had formed a high 
opinion of his talents and character, anda 
good deal of comment was excited at the 
time, by the fact that so young and inex- 
perienced a dipiomatist had been chosen 
for so important a post. The position 
proved to be more difficult than any one 
at the time supposed. 

The Revolution of 1848 had wrought an 
unexpected change in the Diet. It was 
long the custom in Germany,to decry the 
statesmen who drew up the old Federal 
Constitution, but the problem placed be- 
fore them was one that the greatest politi- 
cal genius could hardly have solved. It 
was simply how to unite two great powers 
and a number of small States, in such a 
way as to secure their harmonious action, 
and yet preserve the independence of 
each; and this desperate task had to be 
undertaken at the Congress of Vienna, 
where every foreign diplomatist claimed a 
right to be heard on the matter. It was 
not to be expected that Prussia should 
submit to the supremacy of Austria, or 
Austria to that of Prussia; still less that 
both should allow their policy to be dic- 
tated by a council of princelets, each of 
whom asserted that his own sovereign 
rights were as sacred as those of his more 
powerful neighbors. Thus every article 





was a more or less unsatisfactory com- 
promise, and after long and fruitless de- 
bates, the whole work was at last hurriedly 
concluded under the immediate impres- 
sion produced by Napoleon’s return from 
Elba. It was evident from the beginning 
that it was only by the exercise of the 
greatest tact that the Federal Constitution 
could be maintained. 

At first, the governments were united 
by their enmity to France, and their dread 
of the revolutionary forces which were 
still at work under the seemingly stable 
surface of European society. They were 
ready to make concessions to one another. 
The two great powers generally came to a 
private understanding on questions of im- 
portance, and their opinion was accepted 
by the rest. At that time the ambition of 
Austria was directed towards the East, 
rather than the West. She valued the 
other States of the Confederation as allies 
whose assistance might be useful in a 
crisis, but she took no great interest in 
their domestic affairs. Hence, by a tacit 
understanding, Prussia directed the Ger- 
man and Austria the foreign policy of the 
Diet. But in 1848 the whole internal 
structure of the latter State broke down. 
The system of pitting race against race, 
and province against province, which had 
for a time proved so successful in ensur- 
ing the submission of all, ended in dis- 
astrous failure; and, when the Revolution 
was at last subdued, the statesmen of 
Vienna perceived that it would be neces- 
sary to reconstruct the empire on an en- 
tirely new plan. 

Their chief purpose down to 1866 was 
to unite and Germanize all the races that 
owed allegiance to the person of the 
emperor. It was not an easy task; the 
chartered rights of the more important 
kingdoms and provinces had, it is true, 
been legally forfeited in the troubles of 
the preceding years; and those who had 
remained true to the empire in the hour of 
its difficulty, were not likely to rise in 
revolt against it when tranquillity was re- 
established, especially as their loyalty was 
recognized and rewarded in the most flat- 
tering way. Never in the eyes of the 
political theorist had a better opportunity 
occurred for welding the heterogeneous 
populations of Austria into one uniform 
mass. For once, no technical difficulties 
prevented the accomplishment of the great 
design; but sentiments which had been 
the growth of centuries, and which had 
been carefully fostered for more than 
thirty years, could not be rooted out in a 
moment, and Prince Schwartzenberg soon 
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perceived that he could only succeed in 
his purpose by tightening the ties that 
bound the empire to the non-Austrian 
Germans. He therefore ignored the un- 
derstanding that had hitherto existed be- 
tween the two great powers, and did every- 
thing he could to secure the support of 
the smaller States. The courts of the 
latter, whose suspicions of Prussia had 
been aroused by the events of 1848, and 
who were flattered by the thought of arbi- 
trating between two powers of the highest 
rank, for the most part met the advances 
of the Viennese Cabinet with the greatest 
eagerness. 

The Berlin ministers desired nothing 
more earnestly than cordial relations with 
Austria. The misunderstandings of late 
years had not extinguished the feelings 
which had been kindled during the wars 
against Napoleon, and an alliance with 
the empire was and long remained an 
important article in the creed of every 
Prussian Conservative. But Herr von 
Bismarck soon discovered that he must 
not expect to find aresponse to these feel- 
ings. Count Thun was too well-bred and 
amiable a man, and too experienced a 
diplomatist, for it to be possible to at- 
tribute any slight on his part either to ill 
humor or bad manners. Yet the Prus- 
sian representative was frequently sub- 
jected to treatment which was all the more 
galling because his personal relations to 
the count were excellent, and it could 
therefore only be ascribed to a deliberate 
intention of lowering the position of Prus- 
sia iu the estimation of the world. 

Bismarck, however, knew how to assert 
himself. To take a comic example. It 
had become the fashion in the sittings of 
the Diet for only the imperial ambassador 
to smoke; one day Baron von Bismarck 
drew out his cigar-case and asked his 
Austrian colleague for a light, which, of 
course, could not be refused. Hence- 
forth, Prussia as well as Austria smoked ; 
but one by one the smaller States of Ger- 
many felt the distinction thus made be- 
tween them and the great powers to be 
invidious, and lighted their cigars. One 
elderly gentleman who had hitherto been 
guiltless of tobacco, is said to have suf- 
fered severely from the energy with which 
he puffed away at an enormous cigar in 
order to assert the independent sover 
eignty of his government. He was one 
of those mute, inglorious patriots whose 
self-sacrifice even posterity fails to recog- 
nize. 

The course taken in the Diet was most 
serious. Bismarck concluded that the 
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opposition to the wishes of his govern- 
ment was systematic. He endeavored, 
without success, to come to an under- 
standing with his Austrian colleague out- 
side the council chamber, and was at first 
inclined to attribute his failure to the 
personal opinions of Count Thun. The 
attempt to break up the Zollverein on pre- 
tence of extending it, seemed to him a 
distinct act of hostility aimed against the 
influence Prussia had gained over the 
smaller States which had come to an un- 
derstanding with her on the matter of 
import duties. 

Herr von Bismarck had gone to Frank- 
fort with warm Austrian sympathies; but 
he was above all things a Prussian, by 
birth and by conviction. Amid the chaos 
of conflicting theories which threatened 
to engulf the existing institutions of Ger- 
many, the army and the bureaucracy of 
his country had proved real and stable 
forces. The man who was to bring about 
the union of Germany had for his object 
to serve Prussia, to increase her power, 
and advance her interests, and all through 
his life he would have considered it a mis- 
fortune if the other States of Germany 
had become more closely united to her 
without adopting a large portion of her 
spirit and her methods. As soon, there- 
fore, as he perceived the aim of the Aus- 
trian ministers, he hastened to oppose 
their designs. He did his utmost to limit 
the pewers of the Diet, and refused to 
acknowledge that a vote of the majority 
was binding on those who dissented from 
it. 

At first it seemed as if the dangers of 
the situation would bring about a recon- 
ciliation. Austria, finding her frontiers 
threatened, became anxious to obtain the 
support of the rest of Germany, and Prus- 
sia was, in Herr von Bismarck’s opinion, 
only too ready to grant the required aid. 
The two great German powers came to an 
understanding to which the minor States, 
with the exception of Mecklenberg, finally 
yielded their assent. An entire harmony 
seemed to be established, but when the 
statesmen of Austria, having thus secured 
the empire from an attack on its rear, and 
obtained a guarantee for its present terri- 
torial possessions, endeavored to come to 
a closer understanding with the Western 





powers, and seemed inclined to engage in 
|a war with Russia, the Prussian represen- 
|tative in Frankfort raised his voice in 
| warning. He urged that the Vienna min- 
istry should be distinctly informed that 
| the support of Prussia would not be given 
| indiscriminately to any policy they thought 
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fit to adopt, but only to one that was in 
accordance with the articles of the offen- 
sive and defensive alliance. Prussia had 
nothing to gain by a war, and the mouth 
of the Danube had little real importance 
for Germany, so that the questions at 
issue did not affect the vital interests of 
the country. Austria, on the other hand, 
cherished ambitious plans as to the East, 
and probably dreamed of a protectorate 
over the Danubian principalities. The 
smaller States of the Confederation, with 
one doubtful exception, had _ hitherto 
shown no leanings to France. Security 
was what their courts desired. War could 
bring them no advantages, and at its con- 
clusion they feared that their territories 
might be divided among the combatants. 
They were therefore in favor of peace and 
neutrality. If Europe, however, should 
be divided into two hostile camps, they 
would side with what they thought the 
stronger party. They would prefer an 
alliance of Prussia, Austria, and Russia, 
as that would be both powerful and Con- 
servative. If the four other powers were 
opposed to Russia, they would act with 
them, though with less confidence. They 
suspected the emperor of the French of 
intending to come to a separate and secret 
understanding with the czar, and at the 
first sign of such a change they would do 
their utmost to be included in the new 
alliance. Prussia, whose irue interests 
were identical with those of the smaller 
States, should hasten to put herself at 
their head, and thus regain the position 
she lost in 1848. 

Never, since 1813, had Prussia stood 
so low in the estimation of Europe. Any 
one who desires to know what was thought 
of it in England need only turn to the con- 
temporary leading articles of the Zzmes. 
Shortly after one of the most ferocious of 
these had appeared, on the very day in 
fact on which it * reached Berlin, an ama- 
teur musician and singer of great skill and 
celebrity was introduced to the king by 
Alexander von Humboldt. His Majesty 
was gloomy and received his guest with 
less than his wonted cordiality. The lat- 
ter seated himself at the piano, and tried 
music of various kinds in vain, until he be- 
gan to sing, “ Scots wha hae.” Then the 
king sprang from his seat, and after pac- 
ing up and down the room for a time, he 
clapped the singer upon the shoulder and 
exclaimed, “ That’s it, that’s it! Doesn’t 
it make one feel as if one longed to draw 
one’s sword?” In fact, Prussia was en- 


* We believe it was that of the 19th March, 1855. 
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tirely discredited. To foreign nations she 
appeared to be not only the vassal of Aus- 
tria, but the sulky and unwilling vassal. 
Herr von Bismarck, who was so anxious 
with respect to the prestige of his coun- 
try in the Diet, where it was of practical 
value and had been secured, viewed this 
state of things with the greatest compo- 
sure. If Prussia were excluded from the 
Congress of Paris, as was at one time 
proposed, that would only mean that she 
was not bound by its decisions. One 
thing was certain — Russia would hence- 
forth regard Austria with less, and Prus- 
sia with greater cordiality than heretofore. 
That was necessary for the accomplish- 
ment of a design which was forming itself 
more and more distinctly in his mind. 

On the 26th April, 1856, he addressed 
a private letter to Bacon von Manteuffel 
which contains an explanation of the 
principles on which the whole of his later 
policy was based. He began by pointing 
out that all the nations of Europe were 
desirous of securing the friendship of Na- 
poleon; but though the emperor had now 
a choice of alliances, the cordial under- 
standing with England was so clearly to 
the advantage of both countries, that it 
was improbable it would be disturbed. 


It can hardly be supposed that Louis Napo- 
leon will ever desire war for its own sake, or 
thar he is animated by the ambition of a con- 
queror ; it is to be expected that he will prefer 
peace as long as the tone of feeling in the 
army—that is, his own safety — permits him 
to do so. He will, I fancy, keep a question 
open which will always afford an excuse for 
action, neither too high-handed nor too un- 
just, in case he should in future stand in need 
of awar. For this purpose the Italian ques- 
tion is now excellently suited. The unhealthy 
condition of things there, the ambition of Sar- 
dinia, the reminiscences of the families of 

Sonaparte and Murat, the Corsican descent, 
all afford the eldest son of the Roman Church 
numerous points of contact. The hatred felt 
for the Princes and the Austrians smooths the 
way for him, whereas in Germany he has 
nothing to expect from our thievish and cow- 
ardiy democracy, and would only obtain the 
help of the Princes if he were stronger than 
his opponent without it. 


Though war was not to be immediately 
apprehended, a new grouping of the pow- 
ers, in expectation of coming conflicts, 
was almost certain to take place. Some 
years before, schemes for an alliance 
between Russia, France, and Austria 
against England and Prussia had been 
talked about; from such a combina- 
tion Austria would now certainly be ex- 





cluded by the enmity of Russia. No 
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confidence could be placed in the smaller 
States of the Confederation. Under 
_ these circumstances the question arose 
whether an alliance of Prussia, Austria, 
and England would be powerful enough 
to resist the united forces of France and 
Russia. 


If things stood as they ought to do, I should 
not despair ; but the Emperor Franz Joseph is 
not the master of his provinces and his sub- 
jects in the same degree as our most gracious 
Sovereign. When on the offensive, Austria is 
not to be despised. She can send more than 
200,000 good soldiers abroad, and yet retain 
enough at home to keep an eye on her Italians, 
Magyars, and Slavs. When placed on the 
defensive, however, and attacked from East 
and West, I believe that Austria is at present 
weak, and it is far from improbable that at the 
first home stroke of an opponent the whole 
artificial edifice of Bach and Buol’s govern- 
ment by clerks would fall to pieces like a 
house of cards. But, even if I put this danger 
aside, a greater will be found in the fact that 
an alliance between Prussia and Austria, 
though concluded in the face of the greatest 
common danger, would be wanting in every- 
thing that lends such an alliance stability. 
Mutual political suspicion ; military and politi- 
cal jealousy ; the fear of the one that the other 
might come to a separate understanding with 
the enemy; in the days of good fortune to pre- 
vent an increase in the power of its ally, in 
evil days to secure its own safety —all these 
feelings would now be stronger and more 
crippling than in any ill-assorted combination 
of the past.... From the point of view of 
Vienna, Germany is, once for all, too narrow 
for both of us. As long as an honest under- 
standing with respect to the influence of each 
in Germany has not been arrived at and car- 
ried out, we are both ploughing the same field 
to which we both lay claim, and while this 
state of things continues, Austria is the only 
State from whom we have to expect a perma- 
nent gain or loss, ... The dualism in Ger- 
many has already lasted for a thousand years, 
Since the time of Charles V., in every century 
the relation between the North and South has 
been definitely determined by a thorough civil 
war, and in this century, too, war is the only 
means of setting the clock of history to the 
right time. 


Herr von Bismarck added that he by 
no means wished to suggest that the first 
favorable opportunity should be taken for 
declaring war against Austria, but merely 
that, in his opinion, Prussia would soon 
be compelled to fight for her very exist- 
ence against the empire, “ because the 
condition of things in Germany admitted 
no other solution,” and, if he were right, 
it would be carrying self-sacrifice too far 
for Prussia to stake her all for the pur- 
pose of maintaining the integrity of Aus- 





tria in a conflict that appeared to him to 
be hopeless. The condition of England 
confirmed him in this opinion. 


Since the Reform Bill the ancestral wisdom 
of earlier days has not succeeded in reducing 
the passions of a turbulent party spirit to 
order. It is impossible for me to regard a 
country with confidence in which newspaper 
articles have more weight than the calculations 
of statesmen. Her insular security renders it 
easy for England to accept and to desert a 
Continental ally as the interest of the day may 
demand. A change in the Ministry is suffi- 
cient to accomplish and to justify a change of 
front, as Prussia found in the Seven Years’ 
War. . . . And if we should really be victori- 
ous against an alliance of France and Russia, 
for what should we have fought? For the 
continuance of Austrian supremacy in Ger- 
many, and the wretched constitution of the 
Federation. . . . Nowas formerly, every meas- 
ure will be approved that prevents Prussia 
from attaining a higher position in Germany 
and retains her under the pressure of her pres- 
ent geographicat position and the unfavorable 
condition of the Federal Constitution. 


It is thus clear that Herr von Bismarck 
had already arrived at several important 
conclusions. The Federal Constitution 
could not, in his opinion, be made to work 
in a satisfactory way, and as soon as a 
favorable opportunity offered, it was there- 
fore advisable for Prussia to withdraw 
from the Confederation, with as many 
of the north-German States as she could 
persuade to follow her leadership. But 
in order that this change might be brought 
about with as little foreign interference as 
possible, cordial relations must be estab- 
lished with Russia, and every possible 
effort made to gain the friendship of 
France. No line of policy could have 
been conceived more entirely opposed to 
the prejudices under which Herr von 
Bismarck had been educated, or the sen- 
timents of the German nation and the 
people of Prussia. It was imposed upon 
him by the political condition of Europe 
without his choice, indeed, to a large ex- 
tent, against his will; but seeing that it 
was the only path that led to the safety 
and prosperity of his country, he repressed 
his personal sympathies, and for the next 
ten years followed it out with a quiet, 
unwavering persistency that no popular 
tumult could shake, no courtly intrigue 
could baffle. 

The most serious difficulty he had to 
overcome arose from the opposition of 
the Berlin ministers. They seem to have 
agreed with their representative on almost 
every single point; but they shrank from 
adopting the bold course which he recom- 
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mended, and so when the day he had 
foreseen arrived, and France raised the 
Italian question, they refused to regard 
the hour of Austria’s necessity as Prus- 
sia’s opportunity. This was probably the 
reason why they withdrew their represen- 
tative from Frankfort, and appointed him 
to St. Petersburg, a post which he accept- 
ed with some hesitation, though he was 
excellently fitted for it, and it was a dis- 
tinct advance in the diplomatic career. 
The plan he had considered so deeply and 
matured so carefully had failed, because 
those behind him had not had the heart 
to strike when the long expected moment 
hadcome. For atime he seems seriously 
to have thought of abandoning public life 
altogether and retiring to his estates; but 
he was not the man to allow any feeling 
of personal pique or any more serious 
sense of disappointment to induce him to 
abandon the task he had undertaken. 
Convinced that a good understanding-with 
Russia was necessary to the success of 
his design, he was resolved that nothing 
he could do to secure it should be want- 
ing. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
A BROTHER OF THE MISERICORDIA. 


IN THREE CHAPTERS, 


CHAPTER I, 


THEY were talking of brotherhoods the 
other day at Lloyd Fenton’s, and extolling 
the good deeds done by them, especially 
by that fraternity called in Italy the 
Misericordia. Each one had some expe- 
rience to relate—a tale of benevolence 
or courage — but I sat silent. At length 
Fenton asked me a direct question : ** Why 
do you say nothing, Cuthbert? You have 
been in Italy so long, you must have heard 
much of the brethren.” 

“I have heard something of them,” was 
my answer, “and indeed have had an ex- 
perience of treatment at the hands of one 
of them; but as it is directly at odds with 
all of yours, it seems a pity I should men- 
tion it.” 

“Oh no” —*“ Tell us” —“ You must” 
— “ We want a shadow to all this light,” 
was the chorus raised immediately. And 
this is what I told them. 

Five years ago I was poor enough, and 
was thankful to take what work came to 
hand; so, when my rich cousin, John 
Harper, sent me to Florence to copy pic- 
tures for his great house at Eastmere, I 





gratefully accepted the munificent offer 
he made me, started off at once for Flor- 
ence, and set up my easel in the “city of 
flowers ” early in October. By February 
I felt as if 1 had lived there for years, and 
had made acquaintance with nearly all its 
pictures, palaces, and churches. After 
making copies of some well-known works 
— “Madonna,” by Raphael; “ Madonna 
and Two Saints,” by Andrea del Sarto; 
“ Pieta,” by Fra Lippi—I thought I 
would change my ideas by having a face 
that was not a saintly one to gaze at; so I 
betook myself to the Sala di Venus in the 
Pitti Palace, and took up my brushes in 
front of the “ Bella Donna” of Titian. As 
the face and form grew under my pencil, 
I could not but learn from the favorable 
remarks continually made upon it in my 
hearing, that I had succeeded somewhat 
better than usual in transferring a portion 
of the beauty of the original to my canvas. 
The picture was all but finished, and I 
was one day adding a stroke here and 
there to the gold embroidery of the dress, 
when I heard the steps of two gentlemen 
pause behind me, and one of them ex- 
claimed: “Per Bacco, non c’é male!” 
He began to talk about my work; soon 
learned that I was English, and intending 
to go homewards shortly; and before our 
interview was over, he asked me to copy 
for him a picture in his gallery, the origi- 
nal of which he wished to part with. He 
was good enough to say that he had been 
seeking some one who would catch the 
intention of the painter sufficiently well 
to supply the copy he wanted; and he 
thought I might be able to render the 
meaning of the original without supple- 
menting it by fancies of my own. He let 
me fix my own time for work, so | arranged 
to begin early in the following week. 
With the usual formal salutations, we 
parted; and on looking at the card left 
by my new patron, I found him to be 
the Principe Gherado Schidone, of whose 
smail but exquisite collection of pictures 
I knew well the reputation. 

On presenting myselt at the palazzo, I 
was shown into the library. The tall man 
in livery who opened the massive door 
moved so quietly across the thickly car- 
peted floor that the prince did not hear 
his approach, and I had time to take note 
of the apartment and its inhabitant before 
he was informed of my presence. He 
was writing, and I observed his high, nar- 
row forehead and projecting chin almost 
unconsciously, His eyes were dark, and 
rather hard, the nose and mouth beauti- 
fully formed. When he raised his head 
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and a friendly smile brightened his face, 
the prince was decidedly a handsome man. 
He was about thirty; and | heard of him 
as being extremely clever, somewhat of a 
dévot, and unquestionably poor. After a 
few minutes’ chat, he proposed to conduct 
me to the gallery, whither he said my 
painting-things would have been already 
taken. We walked down a corridor hung 
with tapestry, and scantily furnished with 
ancient seats, dower chests, and antique 
vases, after the manner of such places; 
and turning sharply to the right, ascended 
a marble staircase, from the landing at the 
top of which a door on the left admitted 
us to the picture-gallery. The rooms I 
had already seen were rather shabby, and 
looked as if a good round sum might be 
expended on their re-decoration with ad- 
vantage; but the two apartments which 
contained the collection of paintings were 
in excellent preservation. The decora: 
tions of wall and ceiling were fresh and 
bright; the polished floor was covered ia 
the centre with a thick carpet; huge logs 
flamed on the hearth; and the place had 
the cheerful air of being cared for, which 
in my experience was not usual in the 
palazzi of Florence. ‘ 

The prince allowed me to look at the 
masterpieces of art of which he was the 
fortunate possessor, and then paused be- 
fore a striking picture — the one of which 
he told me he desired the most faithful 
copy in my power to produce. He further 
added that the subject of the portrait was 
an ancestress of his, and that it was by 
Morone, that prince amongst portrait- 
painters. . 

My admiration of the work seemed to 
make Prince Gherado think he should ac- 
count for parting with it; and with some- 
thing of a frown on his handsome face, he 
said: * The lady was a Bandinelli; and 
her family having long wished for the por- 
trait, | have at length decided they shall 
possess it.” 

I bowed, and was soon left alone. Plac- 
ing my easel in the most favorable posi- 
tion, | studied the portrait attentively for 
a good hait-hour, and came to the conclu- 
sion that no light task had been assigned 
me. 
about twenty, and was entitled simply 
“Amaranthe.” It was of three-quarters 
length; and the lady’s appearance fasci- 


nated me at first sight; but her charm)! 
| face, and as unlike as possible to the head- 


became less the more the features were 
studied. She wore a dress of dark ame- 
thyst velvet, with curious gold ornaments. 
About the throat and wrists there was 
some lovely lace, and she carried a fan of 


The picture represented a girl ot; 
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feathers in her hand. The face was of a 
delicate paleness, and beautifully formed ; 
the mouth rather large, and with firm, 
clearly cut lips. A well-modelled nose 
and marked eyebrows gave it character. 
The forehead was broad and low; the 
eyes of an exquisite gray, with lashes so 
dark and long they seemed to give a violet 
shade to the pupils. And most noticeable 
of all was the magnificent wealth of golden 
hair, which bung down without band or 
ribbon, being loosely plaited from the 
shoulders. As I studied the picture, I 
came to believe that the lady had been 
one who would be more admired than be- 
loved, and who would bea cold friend and 
a remorseless foe. 1 may have wronged 
“ Amaranthe;” but the portrait had all 
the lifelike charm that the best pictures 
by Morone possess, and I believe revealed 
her character. 

Prince Gherado took great interest in 
my work, coming often to watch its prog- 
ress, and giving me hints which showed 
him to have a great knowledge of the 
technical part of the artist’s profession. 
He used to come at all times, and never 
twice together entered by the same door, 
till at length I had an uncomfortable idea 
that he watched me, and that these un- 
expected appearances were to test my 
industry. He was, however, always ex- 
tremely polite, and expressed nothing but 
satisfaction with my work. 

One morning I chanced to be earlier 
than usual at the palace, and found the 
windows had not been uncovered. The 
servant who followed me went to one of 
them, and I to the other, and when the 
heavy blind was raised, I remained a few 
moments looking out. The window was 
rather high in the wall, and standing on 
the floor, one could not see into the gar- 
den below. I knelt on the broad window- 
seat, and from my elevation looked down 
into the enclosure, gay with flowers, and 
with a fountain splashing in the centre. 
Facing me was a wall, then another gar- 
den, and a long, low range of white build- 
ings. As I watched, a door in the centre 
of these opened, and out trooped a bevy 
of nuns. They looked like merry school- 
girls as they frisked round and round the 
garden walks. Their dress of black and 
white was oddly finished off by an enor- 
mous flapping straw hat, tied down with 
black ribbon, completely concealing the 


gear of any order of nuns when seen out- 
side their dwelling. 
“ What convent is that?” I inquired. 
“It belongs to the order of St. Cate- 
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rina,” was the man’s answer; and as he 
passed me to Jeave the room, he said ina 
subdued voice: “It was from there that 
the princess came.” 

The princess! I had not heard of her, 
and | found myself once or twice wonder- 
ing what manner of lady she was. 

That afternoon, as I was working away 
at the hair of Amaranthe, the door on my 
right opened, and the rustling of a dress 
betokened the presence of a visitor. 1 
rose from my seat as the prince entered 
with a lady, trom whose face I could not 
withdraw my eyes, so strangely did she 
resemble the portrait 1 was copying. How 
well I knew the features! But the face 
of the living Amaranthe bore only a sweet, 
amused expression as she said: “See, 
Gherado; the signor is struck with the 
likeness!” and advancing to me, she con- 
tinued with a merry laugh: “ That Ama- 
ranthe Bandinelli was my ancestress. Are 
we not alike?” 

I stammered some reply, but the words 
did not come quickly. To sit for days in 
front of a canvas copying the lineaments 
depicted thereon till you know every 
curve and line, and then to find beside 
you the picture come to life, without a 
word of warning — this was so strange an 
experience that it took away my self-pos- 
session for the moment. 

The princess was about to tell me more, 
and began, saying: “ That Amaranthe was 
not a ” when the prince interfered, 
saying: “Basta / you must not interrupt 
the signor. Doyoulike his work? Look 
at it.” 

His voice was harsh, peremptory; and 
the young wife’s face changed; a hard 
look came into it, and the likeness to the 
picture was intensified. She spoke no 
word, but gazed fixedly on my work fora 
few moments,; then, with a stately step, 
crossed the room to a door in the wall 
behind me, and disappeared. The prince 
followed, and I was again alone. 

My work was progressing well; and in 
the bright spring afternoons I began to 
leave it, and go to the Cascine to watch 
the crowds driving up and down—the 
Russians with their low carriages, spirited 
horses, with scarcely any harness, and 
fur-caped coachmen ; the eccentric Ameri- 
can with his team of fourteen ill-matched 
steeds ; the sober English, heavy Germans, 
and brilliant Italians, all driving or riding 
according to their various nationalities 
and in their special fashions. I some- 
times saw Prince Schidone and his lovely 
wife; they were invariably alone; and the 
Carriage was never drawn up at the side 
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of the avenue with a crowd of loungers 
encircling it, as was the case with the 
other vehicles, One of my Italian friends, 
Luigi Savelli, told me the prince was jeal- 
ous, and that he allowed his wife no lib- 
erty, adding that she had run away from 
her conventto marry him. I remembered 
the footman’s words, and began to believe 
the statement, notwithstanding my knowl- 
edge of the watchful care with which the 
Church guards her children. 

When I thought my work nearly done, 
Prince Gherado became fastidious about 
the dress, and objected to the color of the 
fan and my treatment of the lace. It 
seemed as if he did not wish the picture 
finished. I began to weary of the altera- 
tions; and after repainting the portions 
twice, told him I did not consider the work 
improved, and that I must decline more 
changes. 

I went one morning early to try for the 
last time at the lace, when, on taking up 
my palette, I noticed on it a large patch 
of green paint, which I certainly had not 
left there, and on it, traced in black let- 
ters, were the English words: “ Help me. 
Stay till six. — A.” 

This was strange. It savored of an 
adventure. Who was A? What did 
he or she want? Could it be the prin- 
cess? Her name perhaps was Ama- 
ranthe. I would certainly stay till six. 
Before that hour the door close to my 
right hand opened; the rustle of a dress 
again heralded the entrance of the prin- 
cess. I hada large open tin box by my 
side, and as the lady was passing it, she 
dropped her fan; it fell behind her, and 
the prince stooped to pick it up. At that 
instant a tiny scrap of paper fluttered into 
my box; and I, perceiving it, closed the lid 
as I rose to salute my visitors. The prin- 
cess spoke no word to me, but made some 
rapid and not favorable criticisms on my 
work in Italian. I spoke to the prince in 
the same language, as I feared his wife 
might not know I understood her re- 
marks, which were not of the most polite 
description. She did not appear to heed 
this, in fact continued her strictures, the 
gist of which I found to be her displeasure 
with the hair; she thought it required 
much more careful finish. I reminded the 
prince that I must leave for England in a 
fortnight; therefore my work at the pic- 
ture must soon Cease, and that I did not 
think I could improve it. He was quite 
satisfied, and told his wife that when it 
hung in the place of the original she would 
confess it was well done. 

I did not dare to read the note till I ar- 
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rived at my rooms; but once there, I 
speedily made myself master of its con- 
tents. It was written in Italian, and ran 
as follows: — 


“TI trust you, for your face is good and 
kind, and you are English. I am a most 
unhappy woman, a prisoner and a slave. 
I must return to the convent. There I 
shall be able to communicate with my 
uncle, Cardinal Bandinelli. Here, I can 
never speak to him of my wrongs, I am so 
watched. Willyou help me? If so, write 
‘Yes’ on your palette, and I will tell you 
what to do. — A.” 


This was startling, certainly. I pon- 
dered on the request, and was greatly 
disturbed. Why should I, peaceable 
Cuthbert Ainsley, mix myself up with the 
family troubles of an Italian household ? 
Then, on the other hand, the lady might 
really be unhappy — i‘-treated even; and 
at all events it did not seem very wrong of 
her to wish for free speech of her uncle, or 
even to go back to the convent for a time. 
I knew Cardinal Bandinelli well by sight 
and name; he was said to be a most amia- 
ble prelate, and he looked gentleness per- 
sonified. Perhaps Amaranthe only wanted 
me to take him a letter. Anyhow, the 
love of adventure, the idea of succoring 
beauty in distress, combined to determine 
me to accede to the lady’s request; and 
before leaving the palazzo next day, I 
traced in small black letters on a red patch 
the word * Yes,” which would. not be no- 
ticed unless sought for, as it looked like 
idle touches of the brush. 

The following day, on uncovering my 
canvas, I found pinned round the edge a 
little slip of paper, on which was written: 
“Thank you. The day before you go, 
leave in your box a coil of rope thirty feet 
long, with a strong hook attached. Send 
by a safe hand the note you will find ad- 
dressed to my uncle.” 

I hastily hid the paper. Scarcely had 
I done so, when the door on my lefi 
opened and admitted the prince. He was 
pleasant, as usual. I trusted he perceived 
no contusion in my manner. He crossed 
the room to a door in the wall behind me, 
which faced one on my right hand, and 
went out. There was a quaint, old-fash- 
ioned mirror hung rather high, which 
tipped slightly forward, and in which ] 
could see the reflection of the wall behind 
me with its two doors. A few minutes 
after the prince left, I bent to take some- 
thing from my box, and as I raised my 
head, I saw in the glass above me the re- 
flection of his face gazing fixedly at me 





through the open door, with so intense, 
wicked, and cruel an expression, that the 
features seemed transformed, I turned 
sharply ; but he was gone. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE day before I was to give up work 
at the palazzo, I took with me a coil of 
rope, wrapped as a parcel, much wonder- 
ing what Amaranthe would do with it. 
The incident of the reflected face of her 
husband haunted me, and determined me 
to have no hesitation in fulfilling the prin- 
cess’s request, as | felt that he possessed 
undéubtedly great capacity for cruel deeds. 
He came to talk to me in the afternoon, 
and conversed with his usual urbanity; 
but with my recollection of what his face 
could be, I wondered I had ever thought 
him handsome, the eyes were so hard, 
and the long chin and massive jaw betok- 
ened obstinacy; still, when he smiled, or 
when, as to-day, he spoke of the ennobling 
etfect of religion on art, he looked almost 
saintly. Standing before a “ Pieta” of 
Sassoferato’s, he said: “Why have we 
no painters now who can so bring before 
us the realities of our faith?” 

“Perhaps because we ourselves are 
faithless,” I answered lightly. 

“ Ah, no; faith is not dead,” he replied 
seriously. “She only slumbers in our 
hearts, and it needs but little to rouse her 
to active life.” 

Surely this man was a strange com- 
pound of good and evil! I wished I had 
been able to study his character more, and 
half repented of the coil of rope, the notes, 
the promise to his wife. As if in answer 
to my unuttered wish for his acquaint- 
ance, he said: “ Will you drive with me 
to-morrow? Iam going to inspect some 
antique jewels I hear are for sale, and I 
should like you to see them.” 

“Willingly. I shall have finished my 
work here at four, and shall be quite at 
your service,” 

“ At half past four to-morrow, then,” he 
said, I will call for you at the Palazzo 
Macchiavelli — that is where you live, I 
think?” 

“Yes,” I answered; but I was a little 
surprised, for I had only told him I lodged 
in the Via Santo Spirito, and had not 
given him the name or number of my resi- 
dence. I thought a good deal about the 
increased friendliness of the prince, while 
I was putting the finishing touches to my 
work, and felt uneasy as to my share in 
the doings of his wite; but nevertheless I 
placed the parcel of rope in my box, which 
of course I did not lock. Leaving little 
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but the varnishing to do to my picture on 
the morrow, I took my departure. 

Once again I strolled to the Cascine, 
drinking in the gaiety of the scene and 
watching the gay throng of passers-by ; 
and on my way home, gazing with fresh 
wonder at the beauty of the Campanile, 
touched at its top with the lovely hues of 
sunset, and standing out against the clear 
sky more like some exquisite building in 
a dream, than one that has watched the 
changes of the city below for five hundred 
years and more. At the Café Rossini, 
where I went for dinner, I heard the 
friendly voice of Savelli calling me to go 
to his table, and promising to order a 
proper meal for me, a feat he never con- 
sidered me capable of performing for my- 
self. 

“ You are leaving us soon, I hear,” he 
said. “How have you succeeded with 
your picture?” - 

“ Tolerably well; but it was a difficult 
one to copy, as all Morone’s are.” 

“ Have you made acquaintance with the 
princess?” was his next query. 

‘“*T have seen her once or twice, when 
the prince has brought her to look at my 
work. How lovely she is, and how like 
the ‘Amaranthe’! She told me the lady 


of the portrait was her ancestress; but I 


understood Prince Gherado to say she 
was fis. How is that?” 

“The families of Bandinelli and Schi- 
done have intermarried for three centu- 
ries, I believe, so the lady may easily be 
the ancestress of both prince and prin- 
cess,” was his answer. “They were 
cousins, I know; but not of course within 
the degree prohibited by our Church. 
Their marriage was notorious enough 
without that.” 

“ Notorious! How?” 

“Why, all Florence knows that the 
princess was at the convent of St. Cate- 
rina, the garden of which joins that of the 
Palazzo Schidone. The Bandinelli are 
poor; and the princess had many broth- 
ers and sisters; she was destined for the 
cloister. During her probation, however, 
she became in some manner acquainted 
with the prince ; and as her father declined 
to alter his family arrangements and allow 
her to leave the convent, Gherado took 
the matter into his own hands, and per- 
suaded her to elope with him.” 

“ Was there not a great scandal?” 

“ The cardinal’s influence was invoked ; 
by his aid the affair was hushed up and 
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that he has consented to part with some 
of the treasures brought into the family 
by former Bandinelli, now to be returned 
as peace-offerings. Your picture, per- 
haps?” 

“Perhaps,” I replied, not liking to say 
I knew it was so. 

“1 doubt if the princess is happy,” pur- 
sued Luigi, for whom the subject seemed 
to possess an interest. ‘“ Gherado comes 
of a hard and cruel race; and in spite of 
his piety and his devotion to the poor, 
there are many tales afloat of his tyranny 
when thwarted, and he has never been 
supposed to be a cavalier des dames.” 

* Does the princess appear often in so- 
ciety?” 

“Very seldom, and zever without her 
husband. It has been remarked that she 
is never out of his sight in the presence 
of athird person. She must find it dull.” 

* Not so dull as the convent, | imagine,” 
was my reply. 

We soon left the dinner table and saun- 
tered towards the Ponte Vecchio on the 
way to my rooms, where Savelli wanted 
to see some of my sketches. As we came 
to the Via Condotta, a company of the 
Misericordia were passing along it bear- 
ing a covered litter, in which they were 
taking some poor wretch to the hospital. 
We waited to let them pass before we 
crossed the road, and raised our hats as 
the captain of the company advanced. 
The figure in the strange black garments, 
bearing his taper, turned towards me; 
and with the thrill that is always given by 
a look from eyes behind the two pierced 
holes in the brother’s mask, came to me 
the idea that the leader of the band was 
Gherado Schidone. I mentioned this to 
my companion. 

“ Likely enough,” was his careless an- 
swer. ‘ Gherado is one of the fraternity, 
I know. He never shirks his turn of 
duty.” 

The weird procession went on. It was 
past nine and an exquisite night. The 
moon had not long risen, and the tapers 
of the receding brethren made patches of 
yellow in the soft moonlight. Savelli and 
I sat talking far into the night, and I 
made a sketch of the little scene that had 
so impressed itself on my mind. 

Next morning, I prepared for my last 
visit to the palazzo with a slight fluttering 
of the nerves, and an idea that “ some- 
thing might happen ” before I returned to 
my rooms. The picture-gallery, however, 


the young people forgiven; but I have | bore its usual aspect of peace and com- 
heard that not only did the prince forego | fort; a splendid fire lent cheerfulness to 
any claim to dowry with his wife, but|the apartment, and everything was as 
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quiet as heretofore. On opening my tin 
box I found a sign of Amaranthe’s pres- 
ence, not only in the absence of the rope, 
but also in a square letter sealed with a 
large coat of arms, and directed to “his 
Eminence the Cardinal Bandinelli.” This 
I put carefully in my pocket-book; and in 
the afternoon I placed my now finished 
picture on a dower chest; and with a fare- 
well glance around the room, and specially 
at the “ Amaranthe,”? whose face I had 
studied so long, I summoned the attend- 
ant to carry my impedimenta, and jumped 
into the carriage he called for me. 

At the appointed time the prince’s little 
English groom called for me at my lodg- 
ings and informed me that his master 
awaited me; and I descended to the street. 
Here I found a little low carriage drawn 
by a pair of ponies ; and during our some- 
what long drive, I admired the way in 
which Gherado guided the spirited little 
animals through the crowded streets, till, 
after passing down the Lung’ Arno and 
crossing the river by the Ponte alle Grazie, 
we skirted the Duomo, then turned in the 
direction of St. Maria Novella, and finally, 
in a small street leading out of the Via 
del Giglio, paused in front of a large pa- 
lazzo, where we halted. 

After being conducted through the usual 
dreary saloons and galleries, we came to 
the room in which were the antiques for 
sale; and they were shown us by their 
owner. I did not think much of the dis- 
piay, and found very few things I could 
advise the prince to purchase. It seemed 
to me that he must have been misinformed 
as to the value of the collection. He 
expressed no disappointment, however, 
chose one or two bits of inlaid jewellery, 
and we prepared to leave. I had noticed 
a lovely chased cup by Benvenuto Cellini, 
and recommended the prince to buy it; 
but he refused, and as we were on our 
way to his carriage, he explained that he 
did not believe it to have been worked by 
Cellini, but copied by one of his pupils; 
and he added: * The original, I claim to 
possess; and if you can spare the time, | 
should like to show it you. Will you re- 
turn with me?” 

I gladly acquiesced ; and we were speed- 
ily driving into the courtyard of the Pa- 
lazzo Schidone. The prince ran lightly 
up the broad staircase, and entering the 
library in which 1| had first seen him, led 
me through it to a small but exquisitely 
furnished apartment, where he said he 
kept his few treasures. Here I spent, I 
think, the most enjoyable hour I had 
passed in Florence. The collection was 





small; but the tazzi, intaglios, cameos, 
and enamels were perfect of their kind, 
and to each a tale of interest was attached. 
I was fascinated by the charm of Ghera- 
do’s manner, as he directed my attention 
to them and told their histories. Atlength 
he brought me the Cellini vase: it was a 
cup shaped like a nautilus shell, of exqui- 
sitely chased gold. On the rounded por- 
tion of the back was a winged Mercury 
poised ona ball of onyx. In the one we 
had previously seen, the figure was placed 
on a silver globe, which spoilt the effect, 
and it was, besides, of far inferior finish. 
The prince asked me if I would like to 
make a sketch of the vase, as I was so 
much impressed by its beauty; and 1 took 
out my little pocket-book for the purpose. 
The prince gave me a cigar, rang for 
some coffee, and while returning his treas- 
ures to their various stands and cabinets, 
also began to smoke. The servant en- 
tered with the coffee, which he placed on 
a table behind me, and retired. My com- 
panion rose to replace in a jewel-case a 
ring left out, while I went on with my 
sketch. Presently he handed me my cof- 
fee, and drinking some himself, sat down 
and continued his delightful talk, to which 
I listened eagerly. The delicious coffee 
was in a cup of rather larger size than 
those in which the beverage is usually 
served. I was tired, and sipped it gladly. 

Gradually I found a curious sensation 
stealing over ne. I was strangely unable 
to go on with my sketch, and dropping 
the pencil, listened to the prince. 1 felt 
contented, satisfied —but stilled. My 
head fell gently back against the cush- 
ioned chair, and languidly I watched the 
prince. His talk appeared to grow more 
rapid, then he paused.~ Presently he 
laughed —a low, wicked laugh, and his 
face assumed the evil expression | re- 
membered so well; but I was incapable 
of the smallest effort. Suddenly he rose 
from his chair, leaned over me, and hissed 
in my ear: “Fool! I know all! Death 
is thy doom!” Then he crossed the 
room, pushing the furniture out of his 
way, rang a bell violenily, and came back 
to my side. When the servants rushed 
in, he cried: **See, Giovanni; the signor 
is ill—dying, I fear. He just now put 
his hand to his heart, sprang from his 
chair, and fell back like this! Go in- 
stantly and fetch Il Dottore Monte. 
Meanwhile, you bring me a cordial, water, 
a fan,” he continued, turning to another 
servant; and then to his valet: “ Un- 
fasten his collar.” 

While the terrified footmen were hurry- 
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ing hither and thither, I still had con- 
sciousness enough left to feel that I was 
now in the hands of a remorseless foe, 
who meant that I should die. Still 1 
seemed not specially distressed or grieved, 
but more as if I were outside my body as 
a spectator. Slowly even this recognition 
of outward things failed me; and while 
Gherado and the valet were trying to un- 
fasten my tie and placing cordial on my 
lips, their faces and voices receded, and 
became fainter and dimmer, till all things 
faded from my consciousness, and I re- 
membered no more. 


CHAPTER III. 


A STRANGE, droning noise, an atmo- 
sphere heavy with incense, and a feeling 
of imprisonment, are the memories that 
come back to me when I recall the first 
moment of returning consciousness. A 
dull, heavy pain in my head, a sensation 
of numbness, a feeling that 1 did not care 
to know where I was or how I came there, 
are the next things I remember. Then 
suddenly and with a bound I seemed to 
regain control of my brain, and gazed 
about me with full awakening. My sur- 
roundings gave me ample food for thought. 
I was in the chapel of the Misericordia; 


the priest was chanting a mass for the 
dead, and six of the brethren in their black 
dresses were kneeling round me holding 


tapers in their hands. I was dressed in 
grave-clothes, and in the coffin, which, 
with a curious recollection of detail, I 
knew to be a gorgeous one, and remem- 
bered that it would, when I reached the 
burial ground, be exchanged for a wretch- 
ed shell, resembling an elongated egg-box, 
and be sent back to serve for the repose 
of other still forms, whilst I should be 
sleeping under the sod. The bier was a 
low one, and as the head of my coffin was 
somewhat raised, I commanded a view of 
the altar, where stood the officiating priest, 
and the acolytes swinging censers. 

An agony of horror possessed me. My 
first impulse was to cry out and warn the 
worshippers that this mockery must cease. 
Then one of the brothers stirred, and the 
certainty that my would-be murderer was 
there, watching till I should be safely en- 
tombed, made me restrain the sound that 
rushed to my lips. I closed my eyes and 
tried to grasp my position. From what I 
knew of Italian customs, I was aware that 
not more than twenty-four hours had 
been allowed to elapse since my sup- 
posed death; and as it was dark, and | 
must have been with Schidone till nearly 
seven in the evening, I surmised it to be 
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some time between midnight and dawn, 
and that the brethren were waiting for 
daylight to convey me to the cemetery. 
They watched all night, 1 knew, and 
celebrated midnight mass for those whose 
friends were able and willing to pay for 
the ceremony, and I guessed that Prince 
Gherado had charged himself with these 
cares on my behalf. Slightly unclosing 
my lids I gazed at each kneeling figure 
in turn. They were of course facing 
the altar, and my only clue to their iden- 
tity would be gathered from the hand 
of each as he held his taper, and from 
what I could see of his feet. Of the six, 
four displayed rough, coarsely made 
shoes, and hands accustomed to labor; 
one had new boots, but his hands, though 
white and shapely, were heavy and large. 
The sixth figure, the one on my left, near- 
est the altar, was, I knew, Schidone. He 
was as still as a carved image, his head 
bowed, his hands grasping a heavy can- 
dle; but it did not need the gleam of a 
great stone in a ring he habitually wore, 
to tell me it wasmy enemy. I recognized 
at once the long, thin fingers of his white 
hands, and felt I could trace the shape of 
his head beneath the black drapery. How 
helpless I was—how entirely in his 
power! If I interrupted the service and 
for the moment escaped, I knew I should 
not leave Italy in safety; a man so un- 
scrupulous and so powerful for evil as he 
was, would not be balked of his prey so 
easily. A cold sweat bedewed my body, 
as grim thoughts chased each other 
through my brain. I was so weak, and 
every now and then a strange dizziness 
overpowered me, I felt as though I could 
not regain my liberty unaided. 

The minutes as they passed seemed 
hours; and yet they flew all too fast, for I 
could inyent no scheme for escape. A 
moonbeam shone through one of the up- 
per windows, and I thought how lovely it 
must be outside, how the soft light would 
be glorifying the Campanile, how deep 
would be the shadow in the Bigallo, how 
black would show the inlaid marble of the 
Duomo. Should I ever see it all again? 
My eyes wandered round the chapel; I 
gazed at the picture of St. Sebastian over 
the altar; then at the acolytes and mur- 
muring priest; and then at the long, lace- 
trimmed altar-cloth, which touched the 
ground on either side. Surely my eyes 
were at fault, or was that black spot a 
smouldering cinder from out the censer 
the boy had swung so carelessly? With 
rapt intensity I watched the linen with the 
coal on it, and the little puff of smoke aris- 
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ing therefrom. A few seconds more and 
a red line of fire ran up and along the 
cloth, and the artificial flowers on the 
altar were ablaze. A shout from the 
brethren, who seemed to rise simultane- 
ously from their knees, and confusion 
reigned. Then the voice of Gherado 
arose calm and clear. “Save the pic- 
ture!” was the command to two of his 
companions, who immediately obeyed. 
“Call the firemen,” he said to another. 
* Quick, put the treasures and relics into 
a place of safety,” was his command to 
the priest. But his coolness only availed 
for a few minutes; for as the flames 
seemed to take possession of the build- 
ing, priest, acolytes, and brethren disap- 
peared in a panic, leaving their black 
robes on the floor. 

Gherado stood for a moment with the 
ghastly light of the flames shining on his 
face, and then advanced to my side. I 
feared his piety would cause him to carry 
me out for proper burial, and with a sick- 
ening dread I held my breath and allowed 
no muscle to quiver; but he only mut- 
tered ‘ E meglio cosi — fire hides as well 
as earth,” and walked out of the flaming 
building. 

As his receding footsteps died away, 
and with the noise of the advancing crowd 
in my ears, I sat up, then crept from the 
coffin, and seizing one of the long robes of 
the brethren, put it on, drew the hood 
closely over my face, and escaped by the 
door leading into the Via Calzaioli, 
whence I sped, barefooted as I was, 
across the bridge and down the street of 
the Santo Spirito. The excitement of the 
numerous people I met was great; but 
after the first few minutes, I dreaded at- 
tracting attention, and had the sense to 
refrain from running, trusting that the 
sight of a Misericordia walking barefoot 
would not excite remark. Several per- 
sons gazed at me curiously, but no one 
spoke; and I arrived at the door of my | 
dwelling in safety. Then 1 paused. If 
I entered, there would be danger of ques- 
tions and inquiries, much talk and confu- 
sion, and my escape would certainly reach | 
the prince’s ears. It would be better for | 
me to go elsewhere, and | determined to | 
seek Saveili. 

When he was aroused, and had listened | 
to my tale, he promised every aid in his | 
power, but strongly advised me not to re- | 
turn to my lodgings, or to remain in the 
city longer than was necessary. Together 
we mace plans for my safety and for the 
help of Amaranthe, for whose welfare | 
had the greatest anxiety, and for whom I , 
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had grave fears. Savelli gave me food 
and wine and a much needed change of 
raiment; and I thankfully flung myself on 
a sofa for a few hours’ repose. At the 
appointed time my friend aroused me ; and 
by nine o’clock we were on our way to 
the dwelling of Cardinal Bandinelli, in 


‘pursuance of our design to invoke his aid 


in our difficulty. The old porter was hard 
to persuade that we ought to be admitted ; 
but it occurred to Savelli to request him 
to send for the cardinal’s secretary, with 
whom he was slightly acquainted. Then 
we were allowed to go up the great stair- 
case, and pass behind the heavy curtains 
at the top, whence we were ushered intoa 
plainly furnished apartment, semicircular 
in form, and with three open windows, 
commanding a glorious prospect. Here, 
after waiting a few minutes, we were 
joined by the secretary, to whom Savelli 
told enough of the truth to enable him to 
judge that an interview with the cardinal 
was imperative. He conducted us to the 
study, where we found his Eminence 
seated in a huge armchair and clad in his 
purplecassock. His little red cap and the 
large ring he wore were the only indica- 
tions that his rank was higher than that 
of a Monsignor. A cup of chocolate was 
on a table beside him, and a little book 
of devotion open on his knee. 

“* Your Eminence will pardon me,” said 
the secretary as we advanced, “ but these 
gentlemen have news for your private 
ear.” 

“ Ah, my children, the tidings are bad, 
I fear, since you come so early; good 
news can always wait,’’said the amiable 
old man. 

We unfolded our tale. It was griev- 
ous to speak of the evil deeds of one near 
him to this benevolent personage; but he 
showed the ready acumen of a man of the 
world in dealing with the subject. 

“I presume you have no wish to bring 
an accusation of attempted murder against 
the prince?” he said. 

* No,” I answered, somewhat unwill- 
ingly. 

‘You must be aware that your interfer- 
ence in the affairs of the prince’s house- 
hold was most unwarrantable,” he said 
severely; “and besides, you would, I 
think, be unable to bring any proof of 
such an attempt that would satisfy a judge. 
The servants would bear witness to his 
great anxiety about you, and to the state- 
ment he made to them as to your illness. 
See,” he added, “here is the newspaper 
with an account of the affair.” 

I took the sheet he handed me, and 
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read that an English artist, “Cuthberto 
Anslej,” had died suddenly of heart-dis- 
ease at the Palazzo Schidone, after re- 
turning from a long drive with the prince, 
during which he appeared to be in excel 
lent health. Doctor Monte was mentioned 
as having been in attendance soon after 
the event. 

“To-morrow,” said the old prelate, 
“there will be another paragraph stating 
that the body of the before-mentioned 
artist was burned in the fire at the chapel 
of the Misericordia.” 

“ Will the prince believethat?” I asked. 

“What matters it? He will not care to 
question it ; and as for you, your departure 
from the city had best be speedy. I will 
see that Signor Savelli has unquestioned 
liberty to pack your effects and forward 
them to you.” 

“Did your Eminence receive a letter 
from the princess? I posted one to you 
from her just before my drive with the 
prince,” I ventured to say. 

“ Davvero /” returned he, “I had the 
envelope. There was nothing in it but a 
sheet of blank paper.” 

We did not dare to insist on the unhap- 
piness of his niece and the danger she 
might be in. He promised to take imme- 
diate steps for her welfare; but his man- 
ner forbade further speech on the subject, 
and we were dismissed with his Emi- 
nence’s blessing, a grace craved by Savelli. 

Two days afterwards, I arrived, wearied, 
exhausted, dazed, but safe and sound, at 
the hospitable house of my cousin at 
Eastmere. My adventure interested him 
immensely, and he warmly seconded my 
wish that Luigi Savelli, to whom I felt so 
greatly indebted, should be invited to 
come to England and stay with us fora 
while. The invitation I wrote procured 
the following response : — 


** AMICO MIO —I thank you with all my 
heart for your amiable letter, and your 
cousin for his most kind invitation. I will 
come! Yes, my friend, I will visit your 
green island when your fogs are gone and 
your sun is come. I willlook in your face 
once more, as | did the night you came to 
me from the tomb, like another Ginevra 
degli Amieri, and we will talk of the pleas- 
ant days in Florence. 

“Since you left us, we have had a trag- 
edy. The Prince Schidone is dead — 
died by his own hand, say some; died by 
his wife’s hands, say others. It is true 
he is dead; how, I know not. His valet 
found him lifeless in the early morning, 
and there was an empty chloroform phial 
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beside him, and also a lady’s kerchief. 
Amaranthe is also dead, one may say, for 
she is gone into the convent of the Se- 
polte Vive in Rome, which is indeed a 
living death. 

“Of more cheerful subjects we will 
speak when I grasp your hand in the 
summer. Sempre a te. 

“ Luici SAVELLI.” 


From Temple Bar. 
THE RUSSIAN ARMAMENT. 


THE article we are writing is entitled 
“The Russian Armament,” but it has 
nothing to do with present complications ; 
it is a review of the papers of the Duke 
of Leeds, which have been admirably 
edited by Mr. Oscar Browning for the 
Camden Society, and the “ Bland Burges 
Papers,” just published by Mr. Murray. 

The Marquis of Carmarthen, afterwards 
Duke of Leeds, was foreign secretary in 
Mr. Pitt’s government until the year 1791, 
when he resigned on account of his re- 
fusal to withdraw the demands he had 
made on Russia. Lord Carmarthen was 


one of the finest gentlemen of the time, 
high-spirited, wonderfully handsome, and 


renowned for his grace of manner. “ El- 
egant Carmarthen,” so he was styled. 
He was very kind-hearted. Once Foote - 
went into White’s Club with a friend who 
wanted to write a note. Foote, standing 
amongst strangers, did not look quite at 
his ease. Lord Carmarthen walked up to 
him, and in order to relieve his embar- 
rassment, said, “ Mr. Foote, your hand- 
kerchief is hanging out of your pocket.” 
Upon which the ungrateful wit looked 
suspiciously round, and thrust his hand- 
kerchief in his pocket, saying, “* Thank 
you, my lord; you know the company a 
great deal better than I do.” Mr. James 
Bland Burges was a friend of Lord Car- 
marthen, and received the appointment of 
under secretary for foreign affairs, which 
he held till he was removed by Lord 
Grenville in 1795. His papers have been 
edited by Mr. Hutton, and contain a vari- 
ety of entertaining matter. 

Mr. Burges gives an amusing account 
of an argument that took place between 
Mr. Pitt and Gibbon, in which the latter 
was signally defeated. This took place 
at Mr. Burges’s dinner table. 


In these favorable circumstances, Mr. Gib- 
bon, nothing loth, took the conversation into 
his own hands, and very brili:iant and pleasant 
he was during the dinner and for some time 
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afterwards. He had just concluded, however, 
one of his best foreign anecdotes, in which he 
had introduced some of the fashionable levities 
of political doctrine then prevalent, and, with 
his customary tap on the lid of his snuff-box, 
was looking round to receive our tribute of 
applause, when a deep-toned but clear voice 
was heard from the bottom of the table, very 
calmly and civilly impugning the correctness 
of the narrative, and the propriety of the doc- 
trines of which it had been made the vehicle. 
The historian, turning a disdainful glance to- 
wards the quarter whence the voice proceeded, 
saw, for the first time, a tall, thin, and rather 
ungainly-looking young man, who now sat 
quietly and silently eating some fruit. There 
was nothing very prepossessing or very for- 
midable in his exterior, but, as the few words 
he had uttered appeared to have made a con- 
siderable impression on the company, Mr. Gib- 
bon, I suppose, thought himself bound to 
maintain his honor by suppressing such an 
attempt to dispute his supremacy. He ac- 
cordingly undertook the defence of the propo- 
sitions in question, and a very animated debate 
took place between him and his youthful an- 
tagonist, Mr. Pitt, and for some time was 
conducted with great talent and brilliancy on 
both sides. At length the genius of the young 
man prevailed over that of his senior, who, 
finding himself driven into a corner from 
which there was no escape, made some excuse 
for rising from the table and walked out of 
the room. I followed him, and, finding that 
he was looking for his hat, I tried to persuade 
him to return to his seat. ‘ By no means,” 
said he. ‘That young gentleman is, I have 
no doubt, extremely ingenious and agreeable, 
but I must acknowledge that his style of con- 
versation is not exactly what I am accustomed 
to, so you must positively excuse me.” And 
away he went in high dudgeon, 


“The Gibbon,” as his friend Lord 
Sheffield used to call him, once more met 
Pitt at Beckenham, the residence of Lord 
Auckland, and Lord Sheffield relates that 
his meeting Pitt privately was a great sat- 
isfaction to him, and that Gibbon gave a 
very good account of the ease and unmin- 
isterial deportment of the great man. 

There is new and very interesting in- 
formation to be found in the “ Burges 
Papers” respecting the prosecution of 
Warren Hastings. At the request of 
Mr. Pitt, Mr. Burges got up to answer 
Sheridan’s great speech in the House of 
Commons. Although it was his first at- 
tempt, the House naturally refused to 
listen to him. It is clear that Mr. Pitt’s 
astonishing abandonment of Hastings to 
his persecutors was at the instigation of 
Dundas. Warren Hastings was a favor- 
ite at court, and it was feared that he 
would supersede Dundas at the Board of 


told Lord Maitland, one of the managers, 
that opposition by their attack on Hast- 
ings had done exactly what he wanted. 
On the night Pitt voted against Hastings, 
Mr. Burges was so sure that Pitt was go- 
ing to speak in his favor that he ensconced 
himself in a snug corner of the opposition 
benches in order that he might obtain a 
better view of Mr. Hastings’s mighty 
champion, when to his horror he heard 
his hero pour forth an invective against 
the unfortunate Hastings so acrimonious 
as precluded all hope of assistance from 
government. Mr. Burges divided the 
House in favor of Hastings, to Pitt’s 
great annoyance. 


When the House broke up, he said to me 
with an austere look, ‘So, sir, you have 
thought proper to divide the House. I hope 
you are satisfied.” ‘“ Perfectly so, sir,” I re- 
plied. “Then you seem satisfied very easily.” 
“*Not exactly so, sir. I am satisfied with 
nothing that has passed this evening except 
the discovery I have made that there were still 
honest men present.” On that, with a stern 
look and a stately air, he left me. 


There are several anecdotes given by 
Mr. Burges which show with what forti- 
tude Warren Hastings bore his unmerited 
sufferings : — 


When I reflect [said Hastings] upon my 
present circumstances — when I listen to the 
railings of my accusers, and when my spirit 
rises up against them —lI call to mind the 
story of an Indian king whose temper never 
knew a medium, and who in prosperity was 
hurried into extravagance by his joy, while in 
adversity grief overwhelmed him with despond- 
ency. Having suffered many inconveniences 
through this weakness, he gave notice that, 
on his forthcoming birthday, the most accept- 
able present which any of his courtiers could 
make would be a sentence short enough to be 
engraved on a ring, and suggesting a remedy 
for the grievance of which he complained. 
Many phrases were accordingly proposed, but 
not one that was satisfactory, until his daugh- 
ter came forward and offered him an emerald 
on which were engraved two Arabic words, 
the literal translation of which is, *“* This, too, 
will pass.” The king embraced his child, and 
declared that she was wiser than all his wise 
men. Now [continued Mr. Hastings] when 
I appear at the bar, and hear the violent in- 
vectives of my enemies, I arm myself with 
patience. I reflect upon the mutability of 
human life, and say to myself, “ This, too, will 
pass.” 

Mr. Burges gives an anecdote of a cir- 
cumstance which happened at a dinner at 
Lord Carmarthen’s, which shows that Mr. 
Pitt had some feelings of remorse for the 
manner in which he had forsaken Hast- 
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Mr. Burges writes : — 


An accidental allusion being made to his | 
unexpected change of sentiment respecting the | 
Begum charge, Pitt suddenly rose from his! 
chair, and striding to the fireplace, remarked | 
in a dignified tone to Lord Carmarthen, “ We | 
have had enough of this subject, my Jord; I 
will thank you to call another.” ‘ With all 
my heart,” said Lord Carmarthen; “I am as 
sick of the subject as you can be. So come, 
Pitt, sit down and put the bottle round, for 
strange to tell, it stands by you.” 


Pitt and Dundas once drank seven bot- 
tles of wine at one sitting. 

Mr. Pitt’s foreign policy had been emi- 
nently successful: he had destroyed the 
ascendency of France in Holland; he had 
quelled the pride of Spain in the dispute 
of Nootka Sound; but his attem»t to curb 
the advance of Russia in her invasion of 
Turkey ended in disaster. Russia had 
suffered a loss of forty thousand men in the 
siege of Oczacow, which was finally suc- 
cessful. Mr. Pitt’s government demanded 
that this fortress should be restored to 
the Turks. Catherine positively refused 
to resign her conquest, and consequently 
England armed in conjunction with Prus- 
sia tocompel her to disgorge. Everything 
looked like war. A great fleet assembled 
at Spithead, “the Russian Armament,” as 
it was called. Holland was expected to 
join in the war; however, she was luke- 
warm in the cause. She had senta fleet 
under Admiral Kingsbergen to help En- 
gland against Spain, but against Holy 
Russia she declined to fight. The English 
ambassador at the Hague was violent 
against the war. The plan of the cam- 
paign was that whilst an English fleet 
should be sent to the Baltic and Black 
Sea, the king of Prussia in person, with 
eighty thousand men, should invade Li- 
vonia. 

The Duke of Leeds writes : — 


On Monday, 21st, and Tuesday, 22nd, March, 
Cabinets were held at my office, in which the 
sentiments of the King’s Ministers, with the 
exception of Lord Grenville, were for sending 
a fleet to the Baitic, and a squadron to the 
Black Sea, in order to give weight by active 
exertion to our principle of establishing peace 
between Russia and the Porte, on the “ground 
of the status guo. Lord Grenville thought 
that an additional armament would produce 
the best effect, and at all events keep the 
future direction of the negotiations in our 
hands by the simple effect of a demonstration 
so formidabie on the part of England, and 
which, in the event of hostilities, we cowd no 
longer answer for short of immediate success. 
The Duke of Richmond, at one or other of 
these meetings, when most of the members 
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| were withdrawn, expressed great doubts of 
| coming even to a general determination before 
| the detail of operations was arranged. Lord 
| Chatham very ably observed that to him it ap- 
, peared more natural to come to some deter- 
mination upon general grounds, and afterwards 
discuss the details of executing such measures 
as might appear expedient to be adopted. We 

had several communications on the subject, 
and at length a minute of Cabinet was agreed 
to, stating the necessity of supporting our pro- 
posed plan of pacification, of immediately in- 
forming the King of Prussia of our intention 
of sending a fleet of thirty to forty sail into the 
Baltic, a squadron of ten or twelve ships of 
the line into the Black Sea to assist the Turks. 


Mr. Fox opposed violently the projected 
expedition to the Baltic, and the war gen- 
erally. One of the greatest speeches Fox 
ever delivered was directed against the 
“Russian Armament.” There was great 
objection to hostilities on the part of the 
mercantile community, whose trade with 
the Baltic was very large and remunera- 
tive. Several of Mr. Pitt’s stanchest 
supporters declined to follow him, and 
finally some of the leading members of 
the Cabinet took fright; the Duke of 
Richmond and the Marquis of Stafford, 
the grandfather of our present foreign sec- 
retary, were soon eager to retreat. His- 
tory repeats itself. 


Wednesday, the j3oth, being in the House 
of Lords, the Duke of Richmond took me into 
one of the Committee Rooms, and stated his 
opinion that the numberless difficulties attend- 
ing the prosecution of our present plan ren- 
dered it almost impossible to succeed; that 
the country would not support it, and that we 
ought to look for some expedient to get out of 
the scrape. I told his grace my own opinion 
was precisely the same; it had been from the 
beginning of the business, and that even if it 
had changed, I should fear we were too late 
for retreating without hazarding our reputa- 
tion very materially. That supposing the cau- 
tious line he recommended should be approved, 
I could see but one method of succeeding with- 
out sacrificing our consistency, viz., a secret 
but direct negotiation with Prince Potemkin 
(which might indulge in its effects one of his 
ruling passions, av arice), with a view to obtain 
the Empress’s acquiescence in our terms. He 
seemed to approve of this, expressing his con- 
viction that to carry on a war against Russia 
would be impracticable. ... In the evening 
the Cabinet met. The Duke of Richmond, 
Lord Stafford, and Lord Grenville seemed to 
think it advisable to devise, if possible, some 
means of desisting from our present plan, The 
Chancellor, Lord Chatham, Mr. Pitt, and my- 
self agreed it might be attended with difficulty, 
but not equal to that which must accompany 
the change of system proposed, Lord Stafford 
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present circumstances must be liable to great 
and serious difficulty. “If,” says he, “we are 
so far committed as to make an honorable re- 
treat impossible, we must go on, and I am free 
to own | had much rather be knocked on the 
head than survive under the imputation of 
being either knave or fool.” We came to no 
precise determination this evening. Lord Staf- 
ford did not appear to have quite made up his 
mind, though evidently leaning to the more 
cautious line of conduct, 


When a Cabinet is divided in opinion 
it generally blunders, first on one side, 
then onthe other. Mr. Pitt and the Duke 
of Leeds disputed with the Duke of Rich- 
mond, the Marquis of Stafford, and Lord 
Grenville ; whilst Lord Camden said little, 
and Lord Thurlow slept, or, as the Duke 
of Leeds imagined, counterfeited sleep. 


Thursday, the 31st, I was to have been with 
Mr. Pitt by appointment at half past twelve. 
I called at his house; his servant told me he 
was walked out. I returned to my office, and 
shortly after Mr. Pitt came to me there. We 
lamented the visible difference in the Cabinet 
on the subject of our present measures respect- 
ing Russia; I told him my opinion was pre- 
cisely the same as to the expedience of adopt- 
ing a spirited line of conduct as when the 
Resolution was agreed to, and instructions in 
consequence sent to Berlin. He said his own 
likewise remained the same ; at the same time, 
he foresaw difficulties at home that he by no 
means hitherto apprehended, that several mem- 
bers attached to Government had divided 
against the address in the House of Commons, 
and added in confidence that he had just been 
with the Duke of Grafton, who had expressed 
himself (though in the most friendly manner) 
decidedly against the risking hostilities with 
Russia, and that he had been informed by Lord 
Euston that the Duke had insisted upon his 
lordship and his brother Lord Charles Fitzroy 
not voting upon the question of Tuesday last. 


After a sleepless night Lord Stafford 
preferred running the risk of being called 
a knave or a fool to engage in a war with 
Russia. 


Lord Stafford confessed his anxiety and ap- 
prehensions of the event of our measures had 
considerably increased since he parted with us 
the preceding evening, and assured us he had 
scarce closed his eyes all night from the agita- 
tion of his mind; that he thought so many 
difficulties would occur in the prosecution of 
our plan, that we had nothing left but to get 
out of our embarrassment as well as we could, 
The Duke of Richmond strongly supported 
this idea; Lord Grenville appeared likewise 
to approve it (it is but justice to his lordship 
to observe that he behaved very honorably 
through the whole course of this business ; at 
first he opposed singly the proposal of going 
further than such demonstration as an increase 
of our naval armament would create, but when 


he found the sentiments of the rest of the 
King’s servants were to employ that arma- 
ment, he thought we should proceed with 
alacrity and effect; no part of the fleet being 
sailed or the Prussian troops yet in motion, 
his lordship was certainly at liberty, without a 
shadow of inconsistency, to take the line he 
has since done in our subsequent deliberations). 
The Chancellor said but little, but expressed 
his surprise and concern that these cautious 
sentiments had not been sooner declared, in- 
stead of coming after the determination upon 
which the last communication to Prussia was 
founded; in this Lord Chatham, Mr. Pitt, and 
myself agreed with him, and added, the conse- 
quences we apprehended would arise from 
having proceeded so far, and then stopping 
short without any apparent reason whatever. 
Lord Camden seemed much agitated, lamented 
the difficulties he saw were inevitable on both 
hands, but gave no decisive opinion. We 
broke up early on account of the House of 
Lords, and agreed to meet again in the even- 
ing. The Duke of Richmond and Lord Chat- 
ham (only Mr. Pitt and myself being present 
with them) had a pretty long argument. The 
latter conducted himself with great coolness 
and judgment; the former seemed neither 
convinced nor much pleased with the superi- 
ority with which the subject was treated in 
opposition to his grace’s sentiments. 


Lord Chatham has been naturally con- 
sidered a failure both in politics and war, 
but it is curious that Lord Eldon states 
that in the discussions of the Cabinet 
Lord Chatham’s opinion was generally the 
best. 

At last the Cabinet came to an opinion 
that it was necessary to retreat; a mes- 
senger had been sent to Berlin with an 
ultimatum to be sent to Russia which 
Prussia was to join in. It was deter- 
mined to send another messenger in order 
to prevent the forwarding of the demand 
on the Cabinet of St. Petersburg. The 
messenger departed whilst a strong east 
wind was blowing, and it was doubtful 
whether he would arrive in time to stop 
the impending war. If the second mes- 
senger had not arrived in time, war would 
probably have taken place, for even a 
divided Cabinet must fight for an ultima- 
tum. 





The Cabinet met. The business of the day 
| was taken into consideration, the papers Mr. 
| Pitt had sent to me in the morning ; previous 
| however to the discussion of their contents, 
| there passed a pretty long conversation, The 
| Duke of Richmond was anxious to know if it 
| was thought possible the messenger who car- 
| ried the dispatch to Berlix urging some delay, 
| could have arrived soon enough to prevent the 
‘joint representation of the two allied Courts 
‘to that of Petersburg being shut off from Ber- 

lin (this with other papers went by the pre 
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ceding messenger a few days only sooner). 
The Chancellor said he hoped not, and thought 
there had been a fortunate east wind which 
would prevent the second messenger arriving 
time enough for that purpose. The Duke 
seemed nettled at this answer, and replied, “I 
suppose, then, you wish to read Homer, my 
lord?” ‘* What the devil,” retorted the Chan- 
cellor, “has Homer to do with this business ?” 
“Only,” replied the Duke, “I suppose your 
lordship may want to have sufficient leisure to 
read Honter in comfort, which, from your sit- 
uation, you have not at present.” After a 
little more snarling on one part, and a great 
deal of grumbling on the other, the dialogue 
concluded. The Duke of Richmond then 
asked me if I recollected the day the second 
messenger went away. I told him he set out 
on Friday, April rst. Pitt could not help say- 
ing, “ Now do own, Duke, that you enjoy the 
date on this occasion.” I told him I really 
answered the Duke tout donnement, and was 
sure the date was accurate ; however, since he 
mentioned it, I could not say I was particularly 
sorry at such a step being taken on such a 
day. 

In spite of the east wind the second 
messenger arrived in time to prevent the 
communication of the ultimatum to Rus- 
sia. The king of Prussia was virtually 
abandoned by his ally, and “ Peace at any 
price” was now the policy of England. 

Mr. Keawkener, a great favorite in Lon- 
don society, was sent to make the best 
bargain he could with the empress Cath- 
erine, who, knowing that England was in 
full retreat, received the British envoy 
with great civility, but took care to show 
him that she understood the situation. 
Once when walking with Mr. Fawkener a 
dog frightened a child by his barking. 
The empress said, “Silly child! Don’t 
you know that dogs who bark never bite?” 
The Russians at the present time seem 
not to be in the slightest degree alarmed 
at the barking of the “ Grand Old Man.” 

The English minister at Berlin was Mr. 
Ewart, a diplomatist of the greatest tal- 
ents. He was the son of a surgeon, and 
rose to his high station by his ability 
alone. He was of Scotch origin, and in 
the “Croker Papers ” it is stated what un- 
bounded influence he had over the Prus- 
sian government. It was Mr. Ewart who 
was the originator of the * Russian Arma- 
ment,” and he did not long survive the 
shock occasioned by the reculade of the 
English government. He was soon after- 
wards recalled by Lord Grenville, who 
succeeded the Duke of Leeds at the For- 
eign Office. Readers of ** Wraxall’s Me- 
moirs ” will find a very favorable history 
of this ill-fated diplomatist. 
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diplomacy in this affair grave accusations 
have been made against Mr. Fox, who is 
alleged to have sent Mr. (afterwards Sir 
Robert) Adair to counteract the efforts of 
Mr. Fawkener. Bishop Tomlin, in his 
“Life of Pitt,” accuses Fox of behaving 
in this eminently unpatriotic manner. Sir 
Robert Adair denied in the most solemn 
manner the bishop’s allusion, who did not 
produce any satisfactory evidence in sup- 
port of his charge. Be that as it may, it 
is evident that the belief at the English 
Foreign Office was unfavorable to Mr. 
Adair. Lord Grenville as minister for 
foreign affairs had no doubt on the sub- 
ject, and we have seen a private letter of 
his to Lord Auckland, in which he ex- 
pressed his belief that Mr. Adair had been 
sent by Mr. Fox to oppose the policy of 
England. The empress Catherine showed 
Mr. Adair every attention in her power, 
and placed him on the same footing as if 
he were indeed an envoy. The Duke of 
Leeds, who was a personal friend of Mr. 
Fox, seems to have had the same ideas as 
Lord Grenville on this affair. 

The following extract is taken from the 
Duke of Leeds’s diary : — 


S. Nov. 24, Lord St. Helens dined with me, 
After the ladies were gone up-stairs we con- 
versed for some time on foreign affairs ; he 
mentioned the King of Prussia as a very weak 
man, who by his absurd conduct had exhausted 
his finances, spoilt his army, and given to the 
House of Austria a decided superiority over 
him, Speaking of the Russian business of last 
year, he reprobated in the strongest terms the 
conduct of Fox in sending an agent (Mr. 
Adair) to Petersburg to counteract the nego- 
tiations of this Court at that of Russia. He 
told me he knew for certain that Mr. Adair 
had shown to some English merchants at 
Petersburg the Empress’s picture set in dia- 
monds which had been given to him, That it 
was not one of the sort usually given, but of 
much greater value, being set round with 
large brilliants, and the whole picture covered 
with a table diamond instead of crystal. That 
this was a present seldom made but on some 
very particular occasion or to some great 
favorite. (I remember to have seen such a 
one in the possession of Prince Orlow.) Lord 
St. Helens thought it must have been worth 
six or seven thousand pounds, and of too much 
value probably to have been meant for Mr. 
Adair. The conclusion we both very naturally 


| drew from this circumstance was not very 


favorable to Mr. Fox. 


Lord St. Helens, when ambassador at 
St. Petersburg, was a great favorite of the 
empress Catherine. .He relates that she 
had a great belief in her star; once when 
he was driving with her the horses ran 


With respect to the failure of English | away furiously and a catastrophe was an- 
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ticipated, when they suddenly stopped. 
Catherine said, “ Mon étoile vous asauvé.” 
The following anecdote about the em- 
press comes from Lord St. Helens. The 
empress gave frequent whist-parties. 


One night, when she was not playing, but 
walking about from table to table, and watch- 
ing the different hands, she rang the bell to 
summon the page-in-waiting from an ante- 
chamber. No page appeared, She rang the 
bell again, and again without effect. Upon 
this she left the room, looking daggers, and 
did not return for a very considerable time, the 
company supposing that the unfortunate page 
was destined to the knout or Siberia. On 
entering the antechamber the Empress found 
that the page —like his betters — was busy at 
whist, and that, when she had rung the bell, 
he happened to have so very interesting a 
hand that he could not make up his mind to 
quitit. Now, what didthe Empressdo? She 
despatched the page on her errand and then 
quietly sat down to hold his cards till he should 
return, 


This was very proper kindness on the 
part of the empress. Nothing is so dis- 
agreeable as leaving the card-table when 
one has a good hand at whist. 

It was our ambassador in Holland who 
was chiefly instrumental in convincing 
Mr. Pitt that a war for the sake of Ocza- 
kow ought not to be undertaken. Europe 
was in a troubled state, and the French 
Revolution in rapid progress. Lord Auck- 
land was vehemently opposed to the war 
with Russia, and that eminent statesman, 
M. Van der Spiegel, the grand pensionary 
of Holland, participated in his sentiments. 
Lord Auckland did not consider that 
Oczakow was worth fighting for. He ob- 
tained an opinion from Admiral Kings- 
bergen, who knew the East well, that 
Sebastopol was the dangerous place from 
whence Constantinople could be suddenly 
attacked. In fact it was idle to fight 
about Oczakow, leaving the Crimean port 
in the hands of the Russians. Mr. Pitt 
was very much impressed with this infor- 
mation, and no doubt it materially influ- 
enced him in changing his policy. 

Mr. Hutton, the editor of the “ Burges 
Papers,” because Lord Auckland had the 
audacity to differ with Mr. Burges in his 
opinions with regard to Oczakow, has 
thought it becoming to virulently assail 
Lord Auckland’s public career. Mr. Hut- 
ton informs us that Lord Auckland de- 
serted* the Coalition and took office 


under Mr. Pitt, but not being satisfied, 


turned on his chief and opposed his plans | 
Where on earth did i? Pitt's government ; and after Mr. Pitt resigned in 1801, 


in the year 1785. 


* Burges Papers, p. 76. 





Mr. Hutton get this astounding informa- 
tion? Lord Auckland never took office 
under Mr. Pitt. He was a member of the 
Coalition till the end of the year 1785, and 
led the opposition in that year against the 
Irish propositions. In the latter part of 
1785 Mr. Pitt made a proposition to Lord 
Auckland that he should proceed to Paris 
to negotiate a commercial treaty. Lord 
Auckland accepted the appointment on 
the advice of his friend, Lord Loughbor- 
ough. Then Mr. Hutton accuses Lord 
Auckland of attacking Mr. Pitt in the 
House of Lords because he had no suffi- 
cient pension! But the most absurd state- 
ment is, that Lord Grenville “found out 
Lord Auckland, and being master of the 
situation, rejected him on account of his 
quarrel ® with Mr. Pitt, and consigned 
him to the quiet enjoyment of the delights 
of Eden Farm.” We never read such 
nonsense. Mr. Hutton has exceeded him- 
self in this passage. Lord Grenville re- 
tired with Pitt from office, and did not 
resume it till after Pitt’s death, when he 
was appointed prime minister, and then, 
so far from “rejecting” Lord Auckland, 
he made him president of the Board of 
Trade, and Lord Auckland became his 
confidential adviser, particularly in mat- 
ters of finance. If Mr. Hutton will con- 
descend to read through the “ Auckland 
Correspondence ” he will find Lord Gren- 
ville and Lord Auckland were on the most 
friendly and confidential terms till the 
death of the latter in 1814. Even Mrs. 
Nickleby was more careful in her histori- 
cal statements, for she says, “I forget, 
without looking at some letters up-stairs, 
whether it was my great-great-grandfather 
who went to school with the Cock Lane 
Ghost, or the Thirsty Woman of Tutbury 
who went to school with my grandmother.” 
We hope Mr. Hutton for the future will 
follow the wise example of Mrs. Nickleby, 
and read before he writes. 

In the unfortunate retreat of the Duke 
of York through Holland in 1794, the 
37th Regiment disappeared. Mr. Bur- 
ges’s military correspondent on the spot 
gives the following account of the cause. 
Tt appears it was owing to a drinking bout 
of the Duke of York and his staff. 


General Bonneau’s adjutant-general came 
over with a flag of truce, and Major Hope 
asked him to stay and dine with the mess, 
which he did, and, drinking too freely of the 


* Lord Auckland was postmaster-general in Mr. 
Lord Auckiand made a speech in the House of Lords 


— Mr. Pitt resented. Lord Auckland remained in 
| office! 
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port, told Major Hope that a French general 
had crossed the Maese with 60,000 men, and 
meant to attack the whole of the British posts, 
and advised him to fall back, as he knew very 
well their cannon was sent off. Hope imme- 
diately wrote a report to the adjutant-general’s 
office, and sent it off at eight o’clock at night. 
It was delivered at ten, and no notice was 
taken of it till next day that the outposts were 
really attacked, when the Duke, at ten o’clock 
in the morning, immediately inquired into the 
delay of the letter not being delivered sooner, 
and he was informed it had been laying on the 
adjutant-general’s table all night. A large 
party, one of whom was the adjutant-general, 
Sir James Craig, were dining with H.R.H. the 
uke of York, where they all got so royally 
drunk that Sir James was carried to his quar- 
ters in a state of insensibility, from which he 
was next morning aroused by a summons from 
the Duke, on the receipt of intelligence that 
the regiment had been cut off. Great blame 
was thrown upon Major Hope, and no one 
could guess to what his negligence could be 
attributed. But the business was soon ex- 
plained, for upon Sir James’s return to his 
quarters, he found — Hope’s despatch lying 
on his table unopened. 


A royal duke, when he is a failure, is 
rather embarrassing toagovernment. He 
is difficult to remove. Mr. Pitt at last 
had the painful duty to inform George 
the Third that his favorite son had to be 
recalled. The king resisted of course, 
but finally gave way. This did not pre- 
vent the duke being again sent by Mr. 
Pitt as commander-in-chief of an expedi- 
tion to Holland in the year 1799, which 
again ended in a disastrous failure. Read- 
ers of the “ Greville Memoirs ” will recol- 
lect that the Duke of York complained 
bitterly about his ill-usage in not being 
sent to command the army in Spain in- 
stead of the Duke of Wellington! 

The king was very much troubled at 
this time by the conduct of his sons, espe- 
cially the Prince of Wales. 


I understand the Prince of Wales is very far 
from well. He is supposed to have ulcers on 
his lungs, like the late Duke of Cumberland, 
and was actually blooded four times last week. 
His physicians have ordered him to live upon 
French beans and barley-water. He, however, 
dined on Friday with three hundred officers, 
and, as [ am informed, made great havoc of 
sundry savory meats, and much champagne, 
claret, and Burgundy. 


Bleeding, beans, and barley-water! If 
the prince had followed the advice of his 
physicians, he never would have lived to 
be George the Fourth. 

Mr. Burges gives a melancholy account 
of the state of the royal family ; — 





I do not believe there is a more unhappy 
family in the kingdom than that of our good 
King. They have lately passed whole hours 
together in tears, and after that they do not 
meet for half a day, but each remains alone, 
separately brooding over their misfortunes. 
The ill-success and disgraces of the Duke of 
York, the wounds and ill-health of the Princes 
Ernest and Adolphus, the bad conduct of 
Princes Edward and Augustus, and the strange 
caprices and obstinacy of the Prince of Wales 
— all these causes are perpetually preying upon 
them, and make them miserable. The Queen 
appears to feel and to suffer the least; the 
King sometimes bursts into tears, rises up and 
walks about the room, then kisses his daugh- 
ters, and thanks God for having given them to 
him to comfort him, by which the Princesses 
are variously agitated, and sometimes so much 
so as to go into fits. . . . Lady Elgin also told 
me that these poor Princesses were in a terrible 
state with respect to their finances. The three 
eldest have had each for some time past an 
allowance of £2,000 a year, out of which they 
are obliged to furnish themselves with every- 
thing —clothes, servants’ wages, and even 
jewels — for neither the King nor the Queen 
have ever given them any. The two eldest 
are very prudent, and contrive to live tolerably 
within their allowances ; but Princess Elizabeth 
is a bad economist, and, as she says herself, 
must go to gaol very soon. I saw Duval, the 
King’s jeweller, yesterday, and asked him if 
the King had lately given his daughters dia- 
monds. He told me His Majesty had never 
made them any presents of that sort, but that 
the Princesses had bought of him all they had, 
and that upon the whole they paid very well. 
“ That is,” said he, “I really bhlieve they pay 
me whenever they have any money.” He 
added that he had frequently been ordered to 
attend at the Queen’s house with diamonds, 
and that he sometimes carried there jewels to 
the amount of more than £20,000: that he 
always hoped, when he displayed them, and 
when the Princesses expressed their pleasure 
at seeing such beautiful things, that their Maj- 
esties would make them presents. “ But no, 
my dear sir,” said he, “no such thing; the 
poor Princesses never got even a spark that 
they did not pay for.” 


There is a curious opinion given as to 
the levity of the French nation in so fre- 
quently changing its government. The 
following letter was written to Mr. Burges 
in 1815. The French Revolution is still 
proceeding. 


I happen to be living in the house of a 
Frenchman, who is really a very clever man, 
The excuse he makes for his countrymen is 
this, He said yesterday to me: “ Monsieur, if 
ever you had a fever, have you not observed 
that you turn continually in your bed, and that 
you endeavor to find rest by turning to one 
side, though you have perhaps turned sleepless 
from it a hundred times? Monsieur, France, 
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for these last five-and-twenty years, has been 
acting the same unhappy part. The fever has 
been her Revolution. Wishing to find a point 
of repose, she has turned on all sides, and has 
grasped at all sorts of Governments. Finding 
herself uneasy with Buonaparte, she turned to 
Louis, for the same reason again to Buona- 
parte, for the same reason again to Louis ; and 
if she still continues unhappy, you will see that 
she will once more turn in despair to Buona- 
parte, or to any one else that may offer her re- 
lief.” 


Mr. Burges was a poetas well as a poli- 
tician. We never read any of his poetry, 
and we never met with anybody who had. 
The princess Elizabeth was his great ad- 
mirer. Porson sneers at his poetry in the 
following lines : — 

Poetis nos lztamur tribus 

Pye, Petro Pindar, parvo Pybus, 
Si ulterius ire pergis, 

Adde his Sir James Bland Burges. 

There is in the “ Burges Papers” much 
interesting information respecting the 
progress of the French Revolution. There 
has been much difference of opinion as to 
the relations between Marie Antoinette 
and Count Fersen. Lord Holland in his 
memoirs states that the count was un- 
doubtedly the queen’s lover. In our review 
of Count Fersen’s memoirs, we expressed 
our total disbelief in this serious accusa- 
tion ; but we are bound to state, that in an 
account of the flight to Varennes given by 
Mr. Quentin Craufurd, he makes the fol- 
lowing statement in a note: — 


This gentleman was Colonel of the Royal 
Suédois, was Her Most Christian Majesty’s 
prime favorite, and is generally supposed to be 
the father of the present Dauphin. — Q. C. 


Mr. Quentin Craufurd was the intimate 
friend of Count Fersen, and a devoted 
partisan of Marie Antoinette. His wife 
was deep in the plot to aid the escape of 
the royal family, and therefore his accusa- 
tion is not to be lightly dismissed. It is 
the most serious charge we have ever 
read. 

There have been many different state- 
ments as to the conduct of the Duke of 
Orleans, when .Madame de Lamballe’s 
head was paraded by his windows. The 
following account given by Mr. Lindsay, 
connected with the British Embassy, is 
the true one: — 


Madame de Lamballe was literally torn to 
pieces, in the most cruel and indecent manner, 
Her head and heart were paraded on pikes 
through the streets. 

It happened when this murder was com- 
mitted, on Monday, that Lindsay and some 
other Englishmen were at the Duke of Or- 


|leans’s in the Palais Royal. As they were 


waiting for dinner they heard the outcries of a 


| Vast mob, and going to the window, they saw 
| the spectacle of Madame de Lamballe’s head 


passing by on its way to the Temple, where 
they were taking it to show it to the Queen, 
Struck with horror at such a.sight, they retired 
to the farther end of the room, where the Duke 
of Orleans was sitting. He asked what was 
the matter. They told him the mob was car- 
rying a head on a pike. ‘ Oh,” said he, “is 
that all? Let us goto dinner.” As they were 
at table, he made some inquiries whether the 
women who had been imprisoned were killed ; 
and being informed that many of them were, 
“ Pray,” said he, “what is become of Madame 
de Lamballe?” 

M. Walkiers, who was sitting near him, made 
a sign of her having been killed, by passing his 
hand across his throat. 4*I understand you,” 
said the Duke, and immediately began to con- 
verse on indifferent topics. 


The Duke of Orleans had been accused 
of cowardice, but he met his fate with the 
greatest courage. When he was before 
the tribunal he occupied himself in read- 
ing a newspaper, and demanded that he 
should be executed as soon as possible. 
His friend, the celebrated voué the Duc 
de Biron, better known as the Duc de 
Lauzun, behaved with the same coolness. 
On his way to the place of execution the 
sanguinary mob cried out, “4 la yuillo- 
tine.” The duc responded, ‘Ox y va, 
canaille/” 

There is a curious letter from Madame 
du Barry asking Mr. Burges for a pass- 
port to return to France: — 


Mde, du barry a l’honneur de faire mille 
compliments 4 Monsieur borgesse, — elle le 
prie de vouloir bien lui faire avoir une passe- 
port pour Mde. Mortimer, dame anglaise de sa 
comnoissance, qui part avec elle demain pour 
Paris, et qui compte s’en retourner au angle- 
terre dans quelque tems, Mde. du barry est 
bien fachée d’étre obligée de quitter Londres 
sans avoir eu le plaisir de voir Monsieur bor- 
gesse — il obligera infiniment de lui rendre le 
service qu’elle Lui demande — elle espére 4 
son retour, qui sera dans ies premiers jours du 
mois prochain, faire tous ses remerciments a 
Monsieur borgesse. 


Madame du Barry returned to France, 
accompanied by her negro servant Zamoro, 
in order to bring back her jewels, which 
she had hidden in her park at Luciennes. 
Her servant betrayed her to the Revolu- 
tionary government, and she was quickly 
tried and executed. She is said to have 
been the only woman who showed fear on 
the scaffold. The greatest ladies of the 





| aristocracy went to the place of execution 
|as tranquilly as if they were going to 
| church; Madame du Barry tried to escape 
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from the executioner, and ran about the 
scaffold screaming for mercy, and pro- 
claiming her devotion to the republic. 

As we are finishing this article, the re- 
sult of the * Russian Armament” of 1885 
is announced. Russia will remain in 
Afghanistan, and henceforth the Indian 
army must be kept on a war footing, and 
the ruin of the finances of India will be 
accomplished. Perhaps it is considered 
safer to have peace with dishonor than 
war without an ally. Be that as it may, it 
is a sad day for England when the foreign 
secretary announces in the House of 
Lords that England is retreating before 
France in Egypt, and Russia in India. 
Lord Granville has been in a state of ab- 
ject apology so long that he does not seem 
to be in the least degree humiliated. 
“He scatters his ashes with a jaunty air, 
and wears his sackcloth as if it were a 
robe of honor.” 


From Good Words. 


FROM “REMINISCENCES OF MY LIFE.” 


BY MARY HOWITT. 


In the year 1798 a Quaker couple took 
up their abode at Coletord, in the Forest 
of Dean. The wife was four-and-thirty, 
and the husband four years her senior. 
They were sedate, according to the prin- 
ciples of their sect, and held their pecul- 
iar tenets with a firmess which gavea tone 
of severity to their lives. They went 
thither to commence a new chapter of life, 
trusting, with the divine blessing, — it was 
thus that they spoke of their heavenly 
Father, —it would be the beginning of a 
prosperous career. They had left a com- 
fortable home in the county of Stafford, 
to which the husband, two years before, 
had taken the wife whom he had just mar- 
ried in Glamorganshire. They now 
brought with them their first-born, a lovely 
little girl, Anna by name, who, in the 
quaint, demure costume of her parents’ 
sect, looked like an infant saint, whilst her 
attendant, a grave young Quakeress, re- 
sembied a nun. 

They were Samuel and Ann Botham. 
He was a land surveyor, a profession 
which then ranked with the civil engineer 
of the present day, and although fully and 
profitably employed in his calling, pos- 
sessed a strong propensity to speculate 
either in coal or iron. A long sojourn in 
Shropshire had made him intimately ac- 
quainted with the Darbys of Coalbrook- 
dale. They had a cordial regard for him, 





and may have stimulated his interest in 
iron forges. With two Shropshire gentle- 
men, the brothers Bishton, he entered 
into partnership in some iron works in 
South Wales; also in some new works to 
be established in the Forest of Dean. 

It was for the management of the new 
undertaking, of which he was the chief 
shareholder, that he had removed with 
wife and child to Coleford. Property 
had been purchased; forges had to be 
erected. In the autumn of 1798 the first 
direction was satisfactorily begun. But 
the winter set in early with great sever- 
ity. Deep snows fell, succeeded by ex- 
cessive rain. ‘“ Nothing could be more 
gloomy,” wrote the wife: “the brooks 
rose like rivers, flooding the new erec- 
tions, and threatening to carry away all 
before them.” To add to these disasters, 
astonishment and dismay filled their 
hearts, from a growing conviction that the 
absent partners intended to screen them- 
selves from all loss and responsibility. 
The anxious couple saw not only disap- 
pointment, but ruin before them. 

“It was in this time of sore anxiety,” 
again writes the wife, “that Mary, our 
second daughter, was born on the 12th 
of third month, 1799. My husband was 
desponding, and nothing but a firm reli- 
ance on Providence supported me. I 
never lost faith to believe that He who 
careth for the sparrows would, in his own 
time, raise us out of this gulf of destruc- 
tion, and show us the way he would have 
us to go.” 

Respecting the names of the two chil- 
dren, who were my sister and myself, I 
may add that she was called Anna (Grace, 
for the Lord was gracious to our parents) 
and I Mary (Marah, or bitterness, as I 
came at a time of dire trouble and anx- 
iety). 1 do not know that our names were 
intentionally chosen as appropriate at the 
time, but remember as a child our parents 
remarking on their significance. 

Both our father and mother had brave 
hearts, and what appeared to them right 
in the sight of God they carried out. 
Winding up their affairs at Coleford, they 
resolved to return to his home and native 
place, Uttoxeter. Thither they repaired ; 
my father, strengthened in his belief that 
he must not attempt to make money out- 
side his profession. Money had been 
abundantly provided for him by that 
means, why then should he hanker after 
wealth from iron or from coal? Yet, 
strange to say, these sources of specula- 
tion ever remained his temptation. 

But to conclude the Coleford experi- 
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ence, it is satisfactory to state that four or 
five years later, when the trouble lived 
only in remembrance, my father was sur- 
prised to receive from his former partners 
the full amount of money, which should 
have been their share of outlay. 

Nor did my parents ever forget the 
sympathetic kindness which they experi- 
enced during that anxious episode from a 
wealthy Quaker couple at Ross. A little 
daughter had been born to them just 
about the time of my birth. These chil- 
dren were surely intended to be friends, 
and through the Divine love we are so to 
old age. 

I must now elucidate my narrative with 
a few particulars respecting my father and 
his parentage. He was descended froma 
long line of farmers, who had lived for 
centuries in primitive simplicity on their 
own property, Appsford, situated in the 
bleak northern part of Staffordshire, 
known as the Moorlands. It was a wild, 
solitary district, remote from towns, and 
only half cultivated, with wide stretches 
of brown moors, where the undisturbed 
pewits wailed through the long summer 
day. Solitary houses miles apart stood 
here and there. Villages were far distant 
from eachother There was little church- 
going, and education was at the lowest ebb. 

The town of Leek, in itself a primitive 
place, might be called the capital of this 
wild district. It was the resort of the 
rude farmers on the occasion of fairs and 
markets. Strange brutal crimes occurred 
from time to time, the report of which 
came like a creeping horror to the lower 
country. Sordid, penurious habits pre- 
vailed ; the hoarding of money was con- 
sidered a great virtue. 

The Bothams of Appsford, who had 
accepted the teaching of George Fox, 
might be preserved by their principles 
from the coarser habits and ruder tastes 
of their neighbors, but refined or learned 
they certainly were not. The sons, walk- 
ing in the footsteps of their fathers, culti- 
vated the soil; the daughters attended to 
the house and dairy, as their mothers had 
done before them. They rode on good 
horses, saddled and pillioned, to meeting 
at Leek on Firstday mornings; and were 
a well-to-do, orderly set of people. 

Now and then a son or daughter mar- 
ried * out of the society,” as it was termed; 
and so split off like a branch from the 
family tree with a great crash of displeas- 
ure from the parents, and * disownment,” 
as it was called, from the Monthly Meet- 
ing. Inthe ancient records of the Staf- 
fordshire Monthly Meeting preserved by 


the Friends of Leek, they appear, how- 
ever, to have been generally satisfactory 
members, living up to the old standard of 
integrity of their ancestress Mary; who, 
a widow at the head of the house in the 
days of Quaker persecution, was impris- 
oned in Stafford gaol for refusing to pay 
tithes. 

Years glided uneventfully on, genera- 
tion followed generation, until 1745, when 
the rumor that “the Scotch rebels were 
approaching” filled the scattered inhab- 
itants of the Moorlands with terror. Even 
the quiet Friend, John Botham of Apps- 
ford, might have prepared to fight; one 
thing is certain, he hurried wife and chil- 
dren out of the way and buried his plate 
and valuables. But there was no need of 
fighting and hardly of fear. The Scotch 
and Highland soldiers that came to that 
secluded spot only demanded food. They 
sliced the big, round cheeses and toasted 
them on their claymores at the kitchen 
fire. James Botham, the youngest son of 
the house, then a lad of ten or twelve, and 
who died at the age of eighty-nine, watch- 
ing them thus employed, talked of it to 
the last. 

John Botham, like another King Lear, 
divided his property during his lifetime 
amongst his children, three sons and two 
daughters. But his eldest son, another 
John, although he received as his portion 
the comfortable old homestead, being nat- 
urally of a roaming, sociable disposition, 
removed in the year 1750, at the age of 
twenty-seven, to Uttoxeter, in the more 
southern part of the county. A small but 
long-established company of Friends, con- 
sisting of the two families, Shipley and 
Summerland, resided there. William Ship- 
ley’s sister, Rebecca Summerland, a come- 
ly, well-endowed widow between thirty 
and forty, iiving in a house of her own, 
may have been from the first an attraction 
to the new-comer from the Moorlands. 

She had married quite young, and had 
at the time of which | speak two sons, re- 
markably tall and stout youths, both amply 
provided for, and quite ready to be their 
own masters. Many men had looked 
upon the widow as a desirable wife, but 
she had declined all proposals, until wooed 
and won by Jobn Botham; and on the last 
day of the year 1754 she became his wife, 
being six years his senior. 

Their first son was born in 1756 and 
called James; their second, Samuel, in 
1758. 





Here I may mention a favorite playmate 
of Samuel’s childhood, his first cousin, 


| Ann Shipley, two years his junior. In 
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after years she and another first cousin, 
Morris Shipley, fell in love with each 
other; and as the rules of the society to 
which they belonged did not allow of first 
cousins marrying, they set off to Gretna 
Green, and returned man and wife, to the 
great scandal of the Friends, by whom 
they were disowned, but afterwards rein- 
stated in’ membership. Emigrating to 
America, they settled in New York State, 
and were the progenitors of the important 
banking firm of that name. She died in 
1843, in the ninety-fourth year of her age, 
and in the full use of her faculties. My 
youngest sister, Emma, then residing in 
America, had called on herand been most 
kindly received. 

My grandmother’s second marriage 
brought her much disquietude. It wasan 
enduring displeasure to her sons, and 
made, I am afraid, a considerable breach 
in the hitherto united meeting. I use here 
the phraseology of Friends, meeting in 
this sense being equivalent to church or 
religious body. She speedily discovered, 
moreover, that her husband had no faculty 
for regular business. He was an amateur 
doctor, with a turn for occult sciences and 
animal magnetism. He used metallic 
tracters, then in vogue, and prepared vege- 
table snuffs and medicines. His roving 
sociableness, combined with a love of 
nature, caused him to spend much time 
amongst friends and acquaintances up 
and down the country. His accredited 
healing powers, his grave and scriptural 
way of talking, the interest he took in 
mowing, reaping, and other agricultural 
pursuits, perhaps in remembrance of his 
early years at Appsford, made him wel- 
come in many a village and farmhouse ; 
whilst he on his part cast aside his wife’s 
anxieties and all needful forethought for 
the future of their two sons. 

Rebecca Botham, therefore, took upon 
herself the entire management of affairs. 
She sent the lads to the best-reputed 
Friends’ school of that time, kept by Jo- 
seph Crossfield, at Hartshill, in Warwick- 
shire. Later on she provided handsome 
apprentice fees, and decided their callings 
in life. It is, or was then, a principle with 
Friends that their sons, of whatever rank 
by birth, must be educated to follow some 
useful trade or profession. Law was for- 
bidden to them, and but few, strange to 
say, were educated for the practice of 
medicine, although the art of healing ap- 
pears peculiarly consonant with their hu- 
mane and benevolent sentiments. 

She placed James with a merchant, the 
father of a schoolfellow, with whom he 
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had formed a strong friendship, and who 
dwelt in Lancaster, at that time a place of 
greater maritime and commercial impor- 
tance than Liverpool. She apprenticed 
Samuel to William Fairbank, of Sheffield, 
one of the most noted land surveyors, 
whether amongst Friends or others. 

Unfortunately, the ever-prudent and 
affectionate mother died before her young- 
est son returned to Uttoxeter to establish 
himself there in his profession. On his so 
doing he made an appalling discovery. 
His father had mortgaged the greater part 
of his wife’s property, and a considerable 
portion of the income that remained was 
needful to pay the interest. 

The ill-will with which the elder half- 
brothers regarded their mother’s second 
marriage was increased by these after-cir- 
cumstances. They considered that they 
had not only been robbed of their birth- 
right, but that it had been squandered by 
their step-father. 

It was a joyless beginning of life to my 
father. He was, however, young, and en- 
dowed with some of his mother’s spirit and 
determination. He sold some of the less 
valuable property tofreethe rest. He was 
also enabled speedily to make money, be- 
ing employed to enclose the heath, an 
extent of common land to the north of the 
town, and which fell like a gift of God’s 
providence into his hands. This and 
other professional earnings, and the as- 
sistance of his brother James, who had 
settled in Liverpool as a broker in West 
Indian produce, gradually enabled him to 
redeem the mortgaged estate. Yet even 
this praiseworthy success was clouded by 
the death of his brother, who was carried 
off by fever only six months after his mar- 
riage to a young Friend of Lancaster. 

My father seldom spoke of the sorrow- 
ful commencement of his career. He re- 
lated, however, on one occasion, whatin a 
moment of weakness and failing trust in 
God he had been temptedto do. In those 
days a popular belief in the occult power 
ot so-calied witches prevailed. The most 
noted witch of the period and locality was 
Witch Hatton, who lived in the high 
Moorlands, from where his father came. 
To her he went in the darkest time of his 
perplexity, when he could see no possible 
means of rescuing his father’s affairs from 
their terrible entanglement. He never 
revealed to us, his daughters, what the 
witch had said or done. He simply told 
us, with a shuddering emotion, “ He had 
left the house with deep self-abasement, 
inasmuch as he saw that he had been in 
the abyss of evil.” 
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About the same period he took the live- 
liest interest in the first outbreak of the 
French Revolution, in the supposition 
that it would lead to the release of the 
Christian mind from “the fetters of pop- 
ery,” as he termed it. He and two of his 
acquaintances in Uttoxeter, a young law- 
yer and a young man of fortune, after- 
wards a banker, joined in the same news- 
papers, and met regularly for the discus- 
sion of events which might usher in the 
second coming of Christ and the dawn of 
a new day of human brotherhood. His 
Quaker principles, however, scrupled at 
many deeds and utterances over which 
his associates rejoiced. He began to per- 
ceive that something more abhorrent even 
than popery was evolved in the vaunted 
liberty and equality. By degrees his 
friends came to regard him as a renegade, 
and withdrew their intimacy, but not their 
personal regard. They themselves re- 
mained firm friends. As married men 
they resided near each other and their 
wives and children were on the best 
terms; and when death carried off the 
lawyer, the banker, true to a last request, 
walked once a year over his grave, that he 
lying below might know that he was not 
forgotten by his oldest friend. 

In the threatening aspect of public 
affairs, English landowners appear to have 
become anxious about the amount of 
acres in their possession, and my father 
found constant employment. On one oc- 
casion dispute having arisen regarding the 
measurement of an estate which he was 
called in to adjust, the rival surveyor, on 
seeing the methodical way in which be 
set to work, withdrew the very first day, 
on the plea that it was no use measuring 
land as if it were gold. 

The extreme accuracy of my father’s 
work was, however, appreciated by land- 
owners; and consequently many large 
estates in Staffordshire, Shropshire, and 
even in South Wales were measured by 
him. 

When thus employed in 1795 on the 
Talbot estate at Margam, he attended the 
Firstday meeting of Friends at Neath, and 
met, at the hospitable table of Evan Rees, 
Anon Wood, aconvinced Friend, on a visit 
to Evan’s wife Elizabeth. 

They saw each other frequently, and be- 
came well acquainted. On one occasion, 
at dinner, she suddenly learned his re- 
gard for her by the peculiar manner in 
which he asked, ‘Wilt thou take some 
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“That is extraordinary,” he replied, 
“for so am I.” 

There was in those parts an aged minis- 
tering Friend of so saintly a character as 
to be regarded in the light of a prophet. 
One Firstday morning after they had both 
been present at meeting, this minister 
drew her aside and said, “ If Samuel Both- 
am make thee an offer of marriage, thou 
must by no means refuse him.” 
Accordingly he was before long her ac- 
cepted suitor. In the year 1796, on the 
sixth day of twelfth month, they took each 
other for man and wife after the pre- 
scribed simple form, “in the fear of God 
and in the presence of that assembly.” 
They were married in the Friends’ meet- 
ing-house at Swansea, where the bride’s 
mother then resided. 

In the marriage certificate my father is 
stated to be an ironmaster of Uttoxeter, 
Staffordshire. He must therefore have 
considered the iron works, with which he 
was then connected, as the established 
business of his life. 

My mother was attired in a cloth habit, 
which was considered suitable for the long 
journey she was to commence on the wed- 
ding-day. She travelled with her husband 
post into a remote and unknown land, and 
as they journeyed onward the weather 
grew colder and drearier day by day. 
They were to set up house in the old 
home where he had been born, and his 
father was to live with them. 


From All The Year Round. 
MUSIC AND MUSICIANS, 


NOT very many years ago, within the 
recollection, indeed, of middle-aged men, 
the taste for music in England, although 
gradually increasing, was still compara- 
tively in its infancy, and, as far as the 
masses were concerned, to all intents and 
purposes a dead letter. There was cer- 
tainly a traditional reverence, warming into 
a temporary enthusiasm on the recurrence 
of triennial festivals, for Handel, and a 
growing respect, fostered by the precept 
and example of Charles Hallé, for the 
genius of Beethoven; but the votaries of 
these masters were mainly limited to the 
frequenters of the Philharmonic and Exe- 
ter Hall; the public in general knew little 
about either, and cared less. We had two 
opera-houses, more or less well attended 





nuts, Ann Wood?” 
She took them, saying, “I am fond of 
nuts.” 


according to the success or failure of the 
last imported vocalist, but regarded rather 
as a necessary accompaniment to the 
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London season than from any purely 
artistic point of view; the chief object of 
the subscribers being to show themselves 
in their stalls or boxes on certain nights 
of the week, with the placid consciousness 
of having done the correct thing. Those 
were the days when barrel-organs revelled 
in “ Ah che la Morte” and * The Bohe- 
mian Girl; ” when the ballads of Claribel 
were on every piano, and Wagner was the 
béte noire of classical irreconcilables ; 
when the slightest departure from estab- 
lished rules was looked upon as an unpar- 
donable heresy, and the daring innova- 
tions of Liszt and Berlioz were contemp- 
tuously stigmatized as cacophany. 

Who would then have believed or even 
admitted the possibility of a change such 
as a few short years have brought with 
them, or in his wildest flight of imagina- 
tion have anticipated so complete a real- 
ization of the Jerroldian motto, “ Time 
works wonders”? Had we then been 
told that the simple announcement of a 
symphony by some new light of the mod- 
ern school, or the reappearance of some 
popular instrumentalist, would one day 
suffice to fill the Crystal Palace Concert 
Room or St. James’s Hail to overflowing, 
should we not have shrugged our shoul- 
ders in polite incredulity, and inwardly 
laughed our informant to scorn? And 
yet such things are; we may marvel at the 
transformation, but it is nevertheless an 
accomplished fact, “which,” as the song 
says, “‘nobody can deny.” Within the 
last decade music has become not merely 
an attraction, but a necessity; it is no 
longer exceptionally cultivated by the few, 
but has little by little enlisted and retained 
the sympathies of the many; nor, as far 
as can be judged by appearances, is its 
influence likely to decrease. There are, 
of course, and always will be, differences 
of opinion as to the merits or demerits of 
any particular school; and much yet re- 
mains to be done before we can fairly lay 
claim to the faculty of recognizing talent 
wherever it is to be found; but that there 
is a decided improvement in this respect 
it is impossible to deny. Unless, indeed, 
people frequent musical gatherings simply 
because it is the tashion to do so, and vol- 
untarily undergo the infliction of listening 
to a performance they neither understand 
nor appreciate, which is scarcely credible, 
we may Saiely conclude that the closely 
packed audiences periodicaliy congregated 
together have nothing in common with 
Panurge’s sheep, but — whether the in- 
ducement be a symphony, a sonata, or a 
ballad of/a podrida — consult their own 
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taste, and “go in” for Raff, Brahms, or 
Mr. Molloy as the fancy prompts them. 
Music, therefore, being clearly an estab- 
lished institution among us, it is possible 
that the following anecdotal reminiscences 
of some of its chief interpreters, selected 
from authentic and by no means generally 
known sources, may not be considered 
uninteresting. 

On one of the last appearances of Beet- 
hoven in public, he was announced to play 
a new work of his composition for piano 
and orchestra. It having been reported, 
and truly as it turned out, that, owing to 
his increasing deafness he would seldom 
be again beard in a concert-room, the at- 
tendance was naturally large and the re- 
ception of the composer, when he took 
his place at the instrument, was most 
enthusiastic. By some unaccountable 
freak of imagination, however, he fancied 
himself officiating as conductor, and on 
coming to a “fortissimo” passage sud- 
denly crossed his arms, and let them go 
right and left with such force as to send 
the candles on each side of the piano fly- 
ing about the room. Irritated by this 
interruption, but happily unconscious of 
the merriment he had excited, he recom- 
menced playing; two boys, candle in hand, 
having meanwhile by way of precaution 
been stationed beside the instrument On 
the recurrence of the passage in question 
he performed the same manceuvre as be- 
fore, and although one of the candle-bear- 
ers prudently kept himself out of harm’s 
way, the other, less fortunate, was literally 
knocked head over heels. This time the 
mirth of the audience knew no bounds, 
and Beethoven, in a transport of fury, 
after venting his rage on the piano by 
entirely demolishing half-a-dozen notes, 
rose abruptly from his chair, and without 
taking the slightest notice of any one 
present, strode indignantly out of the 
room, leaving his astounded fellow-musi- 
cians to propitiate the public as best they 
might. 

From 1829 to 1860, with few exeptions, 
Meyerbeer passed the summer months 
every year at Spa. An eye-witness thus 
describes him: “He was_ invariably 
dressed in an ill-fitting black frock-coat, 
with a black silk neckcloth wound several 
times round his throat, high and stiff 
shirt-coliars, and tight trousers with straps. 
His gloves were many sizes too large for 
him, and he wore a tall silk hat falling not 
over-gracefully on the nape of his neck. 
He always carried a huge cotton umbrella 
under his left arm when he didn’t use it 
as a walking-stick. When on foot, he 
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shambled along with a tottering step as if 
he were blind; but his usual mode of 
locomotion was an insecure seat on a 
donkey, his legs dangling almost on the 
ground, in which guise he might regularly 
be seen of an afternoon in the Allée du 
Marteau.” 

Jules Janin used to relate with* great 
glee that during his stay at Spa, on re- 
turning from an excursion in the neigh- 
borhood, he asked his servant if any one 
had called. ‘ Nobody worth speaking of,” 
was the contemptucus answer; “only the 
queer old fellow on a donkey with a large 
umbrella!” Among the composer’s pe- 
culiarities was a horror of cats, the mere 
sight of one throwing him into a nervous 
fit. He was, as a rule, silent in company, 
and disliked being brought in contact with 
inquisitive people. One of these, meeting 
him while he was enjoying a solitary 
“constitutional” in the Champs Elysées, 
fastened on him like a leech; aad, anx- 
ious to have the latest intelligence from 
the fountain-head as to the progress of 
the long-expected “ Africaine,” asked him 
point-blank if it were nearly ready. ‘* Mon- 
sieur,” coolly replied Meyerbeer, “the 
Champs Elysées are open to every one, 
but my secrets are not like the Champs 
Elysées ;” and turned on his heel, leaving 
the indiscreet questioner no wiser than 
he was before. 

As a memorial of his frequent visits to 
Spa, a charmingly picturesque promenade 
artistically laid out near the spring of the 
Géronstére by order of the municipality, 
records the titles of the composer’s prin- 
cipal works. A tiny waterfall like a silver 
thread is called ‘La Cascade de Ploér- 
mel;” a flight of steps composed of 
roughly hewn stones represents “ L’Esca- 
lier du Prophéte;” a wooden bridge is 
dignified by the name of “Le Pont de 
Marcel;” and tworecesses, where benches 
are placed for the accommodation of vis- 
itors, are respectively denominated * Le 
Repos de Pierre et Catherine” and “ Le 
Repos de Raoul.” 

Meyerbeer’s fidus Achates in Paris was 
a little Frenchman, Gouin by name, whose 
duty it was to act as intermediary with 
managers and journalists, to depreciate 
the works of rival composers, and to be 
perpetually at his patron’s beck and call. 
One evening at the opera, perceiving that 
the latter was engaged in conversation 
with a certain Chaudé, an intimate friend 
of the director of the (then) Académie 
Royale de Musique, he modestly remained 
in the background until the interview was 
atanend. Presently Meyerbeer, turning 
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round in search of his satellite, beckoned 
to him to approach. 

“Gouin!” began the maestro, with a 
pronounced nasal twang, “the man I have 
just been talking to is a very intelligent 
fellow.” 

Gouin signified his assent by a bow. 

“He has a high opinion of my ‘ Pro- 
phéte.’” 

“ No wonder.” 

“And inquired particularly about my 
‘ Africaine.’” 

“Very natural.” 

“And yet I never saw him before, 
How do you call him?” 

“M. Chaudé.” 

“Has he anything to do with the Op- 
era?” 

“ A great deal.” 

“Ab! Who and what is he?” 

After a moment’s reflection, his com- 
panion replied in a confidential tone, but 
loud enough to be heard by those around 
him: — 

“He is the manager’s Gouin.” 

When Adolphe Adam came to London, 
in order to superintend the production of 
his “ Postillon de Longjumeau ” — charm- 
ingly sung, by the way, by that most agree- 
able and sympathetic vocalist, Miss Rain- 
forth — his entire ignorance of English 
caused him no little embarrassment; and 
he used to relate an amusing anecdote of 
his interview with an apothecary equally 
unskilled in French. Neither of them 
being able to understand a word the other 
said, the composer bethought himself of 
trying Latin, and inquired as classically 
as he could how often he ought to take 
certain pills that had been prescribed for 
him. 

“Capiendum tot& nocte,” gravely re- 
plied the chemist. 

“JT was horrified,” said Adam, “at the 
thought of passing the whole night in 
swallowing pills, and applied to my physi- 
cian, who laughingly assured me that the 
apothecary’s Latin intended to signify, 
‘to be taken every evening.’” 

While Halévy — the most conscientious 
of musicians — was putting the finishing 
touch to his “* Mousquetaires de la Reine,” 
he heard some one in the courtyard of the 
house where he lived singing an air which 
seemed familiar to him. On listening at- 
tentively, he recognized it as one of his 
latest inspirations for the new work, and 
flew into a violent rage, accusing himself 
of having involuntarily appropriated the 
idea of another composer. Ringing for 





his servant, he bade him ascertain who 
| the singer was, and presently he learnt 
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that he was one of the workmen employed 
in painting the outside of the house. 

“Ask him to come up here,” said Ha- 
lévy; and, on the man’s appearance, in- 
quired where he had first heard the air he 
had been singing. 

“Ma foi, monsieur,” replied the indi- 
vidual addressed, “1 picked it up the other 
day out of a piece they were rehearsing at 
the Opéra Comique, while we were re- 
painting the interior.” 

“Ah!” said Halévy, with a sigh of re- 
lief, * you have an excellent memory ; but,” 
he added, half in soliloquy, “I was terri- 
bly afraid that mine was a better one!” 

Among the innumerable visitors to Ros- 
sini’s villa, at Passy, was a certain Italian 
marquis, an amateur musician of no par- 
ticularly good repute, who continually pes- 
tered the maestro for an autographic 
recommendation of his compositions, on 
the plea that he was a poor man, and that 
such a testimonial would materially in- 
crease their sale. Wearied by his impor- 
tunities, the author of “ Guillaume Tell” 
at last consented, and complied with the 
request as follows : — 


“T have a very agreeable recollection 
of the Marquis de S ’s music. 
“G, ROSSINI.” 


This passport to fame was, of course, 
triumphantly exhibited by the recipient, 
and one of the writer’s friends, happening 
to see it, inquired how he could possibly 
have expressed a favorable opinion of 
music which was a barefaced imitation of 
his own. 

“ Perhaps that is why I like it,” replied 
Rossini with a twinkle in his eye. “It is 
always pleasant, you know, to recognize 
an old acquaintance.” 

One of the many postulants for his ap- 
probation was a young musician, who 
brought him a funeral march of his com- 
position in memory of Meyerbeer, lately 
dead. Rossini looked through it atten- 
tively. 

“ Not bad,” he said, “ but it would have 
been still better if Meyerbeer had written 
it in memory of you.” 

The same irrepressible humorist briefly 
summed up his opinion as to the relative 
merits of Mendelssohn and Wagner by 
Saying that, whereas the former had com- 
posed “songs without words,” the latter 
had only written “ words without songs.” 

Offenbach’s passion for roulette was 
proverbial. When his * Princesse de Tré- 
bizonde” was produced at the Baden The- 
atre, the major part of the liberal honora- 
rium received for it speedily returned to 
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M. Dupressoir’s coffers through the me- 
dium of the croupier’s rake. 

“If this goes on,” dryly remarked Mai- 
tre Jacques toa fellow-sufferer, while their 
respective stakes were being swept away, 
“T shall soon not have a note left.” 

“You are luckier than I am,” ruefully 
observed his companion, “ for your head 
is full of them.” 

“That may be,” retorted Offenbach, 
“but, unfortunately, they don’t pass cur- 
rent at the roulette.” 

During his stay there, I remember his 
exhibiting with great delight to a circle of 
Parisian journalists the washing-bill of a 
local laundress, evidently desirous of 
displaying her proficiency in the Gallic 
tongue; one item of which especially fas- 
cinated him. 

* How do you think she has spelt ‘ trois 
paires de chaussettes’?” he asked one 
after another. ‘“ You'll never guess, if 
you try for a week;” and, extracting from 
his pocket-book the document in question, 
he handed it round with a broad grin of 
intense enjoyment. It ran thus: — 

“ 3 péres cho 7.” 

During Weber’s short sojourn in Paris, 
on his way to London in 1826, two things 
appear principally to have caught his 
fancy, Boieldieu’s new opera, “ La Dame 
Blanche,” and the excellence of the oys- 
ters. Writing of the former to Winkler, 
he bids him have it translated, put on the 
stage by “* Musje” Marschner, and played 
as soon as possible, saying, — 

“Such a comic opera has never been 
composed since the ‘ Figaro.’” 

In a notice of Wagner, recently pub- 
lished in Germany, the following anecdote 
is related of one of his visits to Cologne. 
At the hotel where he was staying, the 
best suite of rooms were occupied by a 
Prussian general, who had arrived on a 
tour of inspection. One evening, while at 
work in his solitary chamber, the sound 
of music immediately under his window 
struck the composer’s ear. It was doubt- 
less a serenade in his honor, and he nat- 
urally felt gratified by the flattering atten- 
tion. When it was over, he opened the 
window, and was beginning to express his 
thanks to the performers in well-chosen 
terms, when, to his surprise and confusion, 
his harangue was interrupted by a voice 
from below rudely bidding him hold his 
tongue, and intimating, amid roars of 
laughter from the assembled spectators, 
that the compliment was not intended for 
him, but for the general ! 

The only French musician for whom 
Wagner appears to have entertained a 
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real friendship was Victor Massé, then 
holding the important post of chef des 
cheurs at the Opera, and one of the few 
Parisian appreciators of the foredoomed 
“ Tannhauser.” The other principal com- 
posers were either hostile or indifferent, 
and the critics, almost without exception, 
dead against the new-comer. The latter’s 
great crime, however, in the opinion of 
the Jockey Club, was his very natural re- 
fusal to permit the interpolation of a ballet, 
and one of that body gravely justified his 
share in the disturbance which took place 
on the third and last performance of the 
work by saying, — 

“ If the piece had been allowed to stand 
on its own merits, it might have had a 
run, and how could we possibly have 
shown ourselves in the foyer without even 
a rat to talk to!” 

The wellknown pianist, Leopold de 
Meyer, is the hero of an anecdote which, 
se non 0 vero & ben trovato. He was 
playing some years ago before an arch- 
duke of Austria, and in his anxiety to 
please his illustrious auditor, exerted him- 
self so strenuously that he literally per- 
Spired at every pore. At the conclusion 
of the concert, the archduke deigned to 
express a wish that the artist should be 
presented to him. 

“ Monsieur,” blandly remarked his im- 
perial highness, “I have heard Thalberg 
(a pause, and a low bow from the pianist), 
“] have heard Liszt ” (another pause, and 
a still lower bow); “but I never yet met 
with any one” (a third pause, and a quasi- 
genuflection on the part of Leopold de 
Meyer) * who perspired as you do!” 


From The Saturday Review. 
EIGHTH CENTENARY OF GREGORY VII. 


WHATEVER difference of opinion there 
may be as to his character, his principles, 
or his aims, there can be no question 
that Gregory VII., if not the greatest, is 
at least the grandest and most striking 
figure in the long line of two hundred and 
filty-eight pontiffs who have sat succes- 


sively on the throne of St. Peter. There | 


is something more distinctly apostolic 
about the firm but gentle and beneficent 
rule of his earliest namesake in the pa- 
pacy, Gregory the Great, who has more- 
over a special and abiding claim on the 
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grateful reverence of Englishmen. Yet | 
|to moral purity. “For above a century 


the first thought of every student of eccle- 


siastical history, even though he be an! 


Englishman, on hearing the name of Greg- 


ory, is sure to be, not of the great mis- 
sionary pope, who resolved to convert 
England as he gazed on the “angel ” faces 
of the fair-haired Anglo-Saxon slave- 
boys in the Roman market-place, but of 
the proud dispenser of earthly crowns 
and strong-wristed reformer of a corrupt 
church, who uttered no idle boast when 
he compared the papacy and the Empire 
to the greater and lesser lights in the fir- 
mament of heaven, and summed up his 
own wonderful career with substantial 
accuracy, if with some pardonable exag- 
geration, in his dying words at Salerno, 
“TIT have loved righteousness and hated 
iniquity, and therefore I die in exile.” At 
any period and under any circumstances 
only a master mind could have left a mark 
like his on the entire later history of 
Christendom. It is true that he held an 
office, not then indeed or till many centu- 
ries afterwards regarded by anybody as 
infallible, but looked up to by all as visibly 
representing the royalty of Christ in the 
government of his earthly Church. But 
on the other hand the actual reign of 
Gregory extended over no more than 
twelve years, while during the previous 
quarter of a century, under five successful 
pontiffs who were virtually his nominees 
and his instruments, he had been the real 
ruler of the Church. And moreover it 
must be remembered that the papacy, 
when he came to its rescue, so far from 
offering a vantage-ground for his enter- 
prise to a born ruler of men, bad sunk 
into a state of utter and seemingly hope- 
less degradation, not for a few years or a 
few pontificates, but for about a century 
and a half, which has had no parallel 
before or since, except perhaps under the 
scandalous administration of Alexander 
Vi. But Alexander reigned for ten years 
only, and if neither his immediate prede- 
cessors or successors were models of 
sanctity, they were respectable as com- 
pared to him, and some of them were men 
of no mean ability. But it was far other- 
wise with that terrible “iron age,” the 
tenth and beginning of the eleventh cen- 
tury, : 

a dark and dreadful time, 
The heaven all blood, the wearied earth all 

crime, 

when men said that “ Christ was sleeping 
in the ship,” and prophecies of his speedy 
return to judge the world were rife on 
every side. The papal office had lost 
alike its religious character and its claim 


the chief priest of Christendom,” to cite 
Mr. Bryce’s words, “ was no more than a 
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tool of some ferocious faction among the 
nobles. Criminal means had raised him 
to the throne; violence, sometimes going 
the length of mutilation or murder, de- 
prived him of it.” 

Gregory:VII. had, as we have seen, 
enormous difficulties to contend against, 
but he had two immense advantages, one 
in his own transcendent genius, one in 
the circumstances of his age. He had, 
as has been justly remarked, that rarest 
and grandest of gifts, an intellectual cour- 
age and power of imagination which ac- 
cepts with all their consequences and 
dares to carry out in act the principles it 
has once firmly grasped; and this power 
it was which enabled him not simply to 
deduce in theory, but to apply and enforce 
in his policy, the logical conclusion of 
principles which in our day would be 
widely disputed within as well as without 
the pale of Roman obedience, but which 
no Catholic ventured openly to question 
then. Henry IV. might challenge Greg- 
ory’s application of his principles, but only 
at the peril of his soul and of his crown 
could he presume to challenge their truth. 
To quote Mr. Bryce once more, “* Nobody 
dreamed of denying his principles; the 
reasonings by which he: established the 
superiority of spiritual to temporal juris- 
diction were unassailable.” That indeed 
was his fulcrum to move the world; the 
logical force of his reasoning was irre- 
sistible, but it was a masterpiece of genius 
to make logic into a practical reality. 

It would be absurd within our present 
limits to attempt even a slight sketch of 
the eventfui pontificate of Hildebrand, and 
his reforming government ot the Church 
really began, as was intimated just now, 
twenty-five years earlier with the acces- 
sion of Leo IX. It must suffice very 
briefiy to indicate here the two main ob- 
jects at which he aimed, and in both of 
which to a large extent he succeeded; in 
the one case the result of his policy lasted 
for many centuries, in the other his great 
reform has fixed, for good or for evil, the 
discipline of the Latin Church from that 
day to our own. But let us first say a 
word on what may be called the political 
side of his work, his emancipation of the 
Church from secular control. One part 
of that task was accomplished under his 
influence, but several years before he him- 
self became pope, when in 1159 Nicholas 
I]. in a synod held at the Lateran trans- 
ferred the right of election to the papacy 
from the clergy and people of Rome, who 
had so grossly abused their privilege, to 
the College of Cardinals, a formai reser- 
vation being made —which was neither 





intended nor destined to be more than a 
form — of the imperial right of confirma- 
tion. It was not so easy to settle the long 
quarrel of investitures, nor was it finally 
settled till nearly forty years after Greg- 
ory’s death by the Concordat of Worms, 
ratified at the first Lateran Council in 
1123. But he had himself already struck 
the decisive blow, when at a Roman synod 
held in 1075 he abrogated by a peremptory 
decree the entire right of investiture by 
the temporal sovereign, and thus at once 
precipitated the breach with the emperor 
which continued during both their lives. 
He went further, and deduced from the 
power of the keys the inherent right of 
the pope to revise, and confirm or reject 
according to the merits of the case, the 
election of the emperor. Less dazzling 
at first sight, but more permanent and 
pregnant in its results, was the great in- 
ternal reform designed and effected by 
the dominant will of Hildebrand. There 
was in truth at bottom a close moral con- 
nection between the two. It was no new 
discovery of Gibbon’s that, in his sense of 
the words, “the virtues of the clergy are 
more dangerous than their vices.” The 
degradation of the papacy under the heel 
of a brutal and licentious aristocracy, and 
the general collapse of all spiritual life 
and power during the tenth century, had 
been rendered possible only by the wide- 
spread demoralization of prelates and 
clergy, who cared rather for the loaves 
and fishes, which civil potentates could 
offer or withhold, than for the Gospel they 
professed to preach. The crying evil of 
the age, against which all saints and re- 
formers were raising their voices, was the 
simony and incontinence of the priest- 
hood. Clerical marriage had long before 
been forbidden in the West, but it had 
not been declared invalid, and in fact was 
almost universai among the secular clergy ; 
and one inevitable result of this in the 
feudal age—as Milman, whose sympa- 
thies are all the other way, is careful to 
insist — was that Church benefices tended 
to become fiefs handed down from father 
to son, and thus the clergy were sinking 
— as is said to be often the case now in 
Russia — into an hereditary caste ; hence 
too the wide prevalence of simoniacal bar- 
gains. Here again, as in the conflict 
between Church and State, Gregory went 
to work with the directness and energy 
of a master genius; he perceived at once 
that no half-measures could avail, and 
struck at the root of the evil by pronoun- 
cing all clerical marriages, not merely un- 
lawful but invalid, and — with a curious 
anticipation of modern democratic policy 
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— appealing to the laity to assist him by 
refusing all ministrations of a married or 
simoniacal priest. 

Hildebrand has paid the accustomed 
penalty of greatness. An extravagant 
homage has been followed by a far more 
extravagant defamation. From the Refor- 
mation onwards it became the fashion 
among Protestants to load his memory 
with every term of obloquy and reproach, 
in which the compilers of the English 
“Homilies ” set a somewhat conspicuous 
example, while even Roman Catholics 
seemed half ashamed to speak of him; he 
was represented as a cruel and narrow- 
minded bigot, the typical Giant Pope of 
the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” whose teeth had 
not yet been drawn. A juster estimate 
has succeeded, and sceptical or Prot- 
estant writers in Germany and France 
were the first to make reparation for a 
great literary wrong. Guizot hailed him 
as the champion and pioneer of modern 
civilization. Sir James Stephen, who 
loved him little, could not refrain from 
testifying that “ his despotism, with what- 
ever inconsistency, sought to guide man- 
kind by moral impulses to a more than 
human sanctity, while the feudal despot- 
ism with which he waged war sought, 
with a stern consistency, to degrade them 


into beasts of prey, or beasts of burden. 
It was the conflict,” he adds, “of mental 
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with physical power, of literature with 
ignorance, of religion with debauchery,” 
and Hildebrand, who “is celebrated as 
the reformer of the impure and profane 
abuses of his age, is yet more justly en- 
titled to the praise of having left the 
impress of his own gigantic character on 
the history of all the ages which have suc- 
ceeded him.” Milman, who had less than 
no sympathy with ecclesiastical preten- 
sions of any kind, names him “ the Cesar 
of spiritual conquest,” before whose eyes 
floated in dim outline the beautiful vision 
of St. Augustine’s * City of God,” which 
he aspired, however imperfectly, to make 
a reality on earth. It is but a shallow 
libel on his memory to call him the founder 
of Ultramontanism. That bastard scheme 
of a narrow and vicious centralization had 
its inception four centuries later in the 
startled recoil of a corrupt and craven 
Curia from the strong reforming spirit 
which found articulate but only temporary 
expression in the famous Council of Con- 
stance, and was finally stereotyped by the 
ejection of the Teutonic element at the 
Reformation. But Hildebrand, who ex- 
pired at Salerno in exile, on May 25, 1085, 
may justly be styled the founder of the 
medizval papacy, and it must be allowed 
on all hands that the architect of so stately 
an edifice has well earned the honors of 
his eighth centenary. 





CHICORY WITH CoFrFrEE.— The chicory root, 
which was used more with coffee when the lat- 
ter brought a higher price than it does now, 
but which is still greatly used on the Continent, 
somewhat resembles a parsnip. The stem 
rises to a height of two to three feet, the 
leaves round the base being toothed, not un- 
like those of the dandelion; indeed, it is 
closely allied to that plant. The preparation 
of chicory, as carried out in Belgium, is very 
simple. ‘The older white roots are selected, 
cleaned, sliced, and kiln-dried, and are then 
ready for the manufacturer. It is roasted in 
an iron cylinder, called a drum, which revolves 
over a coke furnace. When taken out it is of 
a dark brown color, and while hot it is soft and 
pliable, but after being raked out and sub- 
jected to a draught of cold air, it becomes 
hard and crisp, and is then ready for the mill. 
From the miil the powder is passed through a 
cylinder sieve, from which it emerges as fine 
as the finest flour; and the partially ground 
pieces, or foreign matters that may have found 
their way into the chicory, drop into a separate 
bin, The shades of color vary occasionally 
to suit the taste of the purchaser, The chicory 
root is cultivated in Belgium, Holland, France, 





and Germany. In Belgium, where it is also 
used as a vegetable, it is very extensively 
grown, its culture and its manufacture (both 
of which are unrestricted) forming two of the 
greatest industries of that country ; and its in- 
fusion is largely drunk as an independent bev- 
erage. For home consumption it is put up in 
small round and square packets of various 
weights, with highly colored and attractive- 
looking labels attached, and so dispensed to 
the public, who can also purchase it in a loose 
state. To preserve it in good condition, chicory 
should be kept in a tightly closed tin box and 
in a dry place ; otherwise it will become lumpy 
and rank, and unfit for use. Instead of being 
ground down to a fine powder chicory is some- 
times granulated ; that is to say, ground into 
grains or small lumps. This is often done 
when it is intended for export, as in this state 
it can be packed loosely in barrels, and is less 
likely to deteriorate. When exported in pow- 
der it is packed in tin cases, which are her- 
metically soldered down to prevent injury from 
atmospheric changes. The London Grocer 
says that large quantities prepared in both 
ways are annually shipped from Belgium to all 
parts of the world, 





